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WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
“Let us not be too hard on fools.” 


(See Tue Press) 






































Who Profits : 
by Substitution? am 


HE substitution evil generally transpires 

with the owner's consent. He is prone 
to good-naturedly permit it without realiz- 
ing the consequence to himself. Does he 
benefit in proportion to the substitute 
proposer? Naturally, he seldom does. 
Contractors propose substitutions only 
when the benefit is theirs. 


The Architect on the next building in which you are 
interested will probably specify Te-pe-co All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures. They represent the standard of 
excellence in such material. Certainly none better 
exist. Te-pe-co products represent a harmonious 
combination of the practical with the utmost of last- 
ing beauty. They offer the latest advances in scien- 
tific sanitation. There are expensive Te-pe-co fix- 
tures and those moderately priced but each is identi- 
cal in quality of materials, workmanship and finish. 


Experience proves it pays to stand firmly by a 
Te-pe-co specification. Any contractor can bid. 
Insist that they all quote on Te-pe-co, for otherwise 
you have no means of knowing whether the differ- 
ence in the bid submitted represents a real saving 
for you or a difference in the quality for which you 
may be paying entirely too much. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





OUR GUARANTEE 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one grade of ware—the best 
that we can produce—and sells it at reasonable prices. Our ware is 
guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware in 
the world. The Te-pe-co Trade Mark is found on all goods manufac- 
tured by this company and is your guarantee that you have received 
what you have paid fer. 
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The First National 
Bank cf Boston, York 
y Sawyer, Archi- 
tects, is one of innu- 
merable pullic build- 
ings equipped with 
Te-pe-co _—_ All-Clay 
Plumbing Products. 





Your new,bathroom 
will owe much of its 
beauty and conven- 
ience to correct uti liz- 
ation of floor space. 
Ourbook, “Bathrooms 
of Character’’ V-]], 
shows a_ number of 
model floor plans 
Send 10 cents for 


your copy. 
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e Wild Asss Colt 


\\is Broken In’: 


“The fellow was hardly in trousers before they 
whipped him into school; hardly done with 
school before they smuggled him into an office; 
it is ten to one they have had him married into 
the bargain... He has been used to caper to this 
sort of piping from the first; and he joins the 










é. 

. regiment of bank clerks for precisely the same 
4] reason as he used to go to the nursery at the stroke 
i of eight. Then at last, rubbing his hands with a 


complacent smile, the parent Jays his conjuring 
pipe aside. The "trick is performed, ladies and 
gentlemen; the wild ass’s colt is broken in! 
Thus it is, that out of men, we make bankers.” 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


When Stevenson wrote the above arresting paragraph, 
he couldn’t know what you know about conditions in 
America today. How everybody is striking out for him- 
self or herself, because today there are so many op- 
portunities for doing so. Forests, fruit orchards, travel, 
laboratories, studios, industrial offices and countless 
other places of opportunity are calling to their own. 


age offers you/ 


~ What the new 


HE BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES brings you 






























a reassuring personal message. It vividly pic- 
tures 3000 distinctive occupations, showing the rela- 
tions of one to another, and revealing the spirit of 
each occupation (avoiding generalities and technicali- 
ties) and showing what it will do for you. 

This unusual volume vibrates with interest from 
cover to cover. When you open the book at random 
you may happen to turn to the part which deals 
with paper making. You probably never dreamed 
of paper making for yourself but you will find it 


CONTENTS 


I. INDUSTRY. Makers of tangt- 
dle things. Where you will find 
1,386 distinctive occupations. 

II. TRANSPORTATION. Those 
who face the fact of distance. 
Where you will find 350 dis- 
tinctive occupations. 

III. BUSINESS. The butlders of 
trade. Where you will find 346 
distinctive occupations, 


IV. THE PROFESSIONS. Those 


With many who employ their own special 

full page illus- talents. Where you will find610 

trations by distinctive occupations. 
Wallgren V. PERSONAL SERVICE. Those 


who dispense the comforts of life. 
Where you will find 160 dis- 
tinctive occupations. 
VI. PUBLIC SERVICE. The 
stewards of the social system. 
Where you will find 452 dis- 
tinctive occupations. 


absorbing to discover what people are doing in that 
field—and see what special abilities are called forth 
in the various steps of this industry that combines 
Forestry and Chemistry. The same personal inter- 
est lurks in every department of this book. 

The chief reason people grow restive in their work 
is becavse they do not have the reassurance that 
comes of knowing what other openings there are. 
This book shows there are hundreds of them: 


NORTH—Where trappers, like our pioneer ances- 
tors, are trading furry pelts for gold—or fishing 
fleets are returning to port laden with dividends 
snatched out of the brine—or swift streams turn 
the wheels of men’s industry. EAST—Where build- 
ings of steel and glass are rising as monuments to 
their builders, architects and artisans—or where 
truck farms give fresh air and profits to their 
operators—or where scientists are discovering. new 
universes in their laboratories. SOUTH—The land 
of horticulture and agriculture—where life is more 
leisurely—and people grow oranges, sell real estate, 





paint landscapes together under the sunny sky. 
WEST—Where wide open spaces beckon to those 
who are cowpunchers, or prospectors by instinct—and 


where great forests and great hotels are El Doradoes, 

And JUST AROUND THE CORNER from you—there 
are merchants, printers, publishers, professional openings— 
each with something to offer! 

It is a challenge to pessimists; an answer to cynics in 
what is called a “materialistic age’; a vivid revelation of 
what Americans are doing to earn their prosperity, and an 
indication of how. every man, woman, and child may find 
a share for himself. 


On Approval 


Instead of the habitual ‘foreword’ you will discover a 
four-page feature by Thomas Edison in his own handwrit- 
ing. Booth Tarkington, Jane Cowl, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and others have also contributed valuable features. There 
has never been a book like this before. 


See it on approval. Mail the coupon at once. 


'/ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Dept. 2, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. = 
Please send me postpaid “THE BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES”  (illus- 
trated) showing what 3000 distinctive occupations have to offer with their 
salaries, sidelights, and temperament. If am not delighted with the book 
I will return it within a week or send you $3.00 (special price in full payment.) 
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Our gums lead 
a lazy life! 


N these days of soft food and delicious 
cookery, it’s not remarkable that dentists 
lay so much stress on the care of the gums. 


For dentists know that these widespread gum 
disorders are in large measure due to the lack 
of natural roughage in our food—to the almost 
total absence of those coarse, fibrous elements 
that invigorate the gums and keep them in 
sound and sturdy health. 

Gums then grow tender and weak. The blood 
does not circulate freely within their walls. 
They bleed easily under the brush, and “pink 
tooth brush” warns us to be on our guard 
against more serious troubles. 


How Ipana and massage bring 
gums back to health 


Dentists say the best corrective—and pre- 
ventive, too—is massage of the gums. And 
thousands of dentists instruct their patients 
to massage their gums with Ipana Tooth Paste 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana. 

For Ipana’s content of ziratol, an antiseptic 
and hemostatic agent well-known to the pro- 
fession, renders Ipana of definite aid in the 
toning and strengthening of weak, under- 
nourished tissue. 


Try Ipana for just one month 


The coupon, of course, will bring you a ten- 
day trial, enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s 
cleaning power and its delightful flavor. But 
the better plan is to start at once with a full- 
sized tube from the druggist. Use it faithfully 
for one month. That is a fairer test of Ipana’s 
power to improve the health of your gums. 


| PAN TOOTH 


PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T.872 

73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
PEO oc ccccccccccccccccccecsovccccsces 


+’; PTTTETTLE TEE... COO 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1927 











Tardy Telegram 


Sirs: 

TIME, in its issue of July 11, carried a 
review of Alma, Margaret Fuller’s recent 
novel. This review referred to Miss Fuller 
as “once the secretary, now the wife of 
Edmund Clarence Stedman.”’ You _tele- 
graphed us on July 1 asking for confirma- 
tion of this statement, but because of the 
holidays your telegram did not reach us 
until July 5. We wired you immediately 
that Miss Fuller has never been married 
and that Mr. Stedman has been dead for 
years. Miss Fuller was Mr. Stedman’s 
secretary and was with him all the last 
years preceding his death, except when tem- 
porarily relieved by Miss Zona Gale. 
Would you be so good as to print a 
note correcting this error at your con- 
venience ? 

THAYER HOBSON 

William Morrow & Co. 

Publishers 

New York, N. Y. 

* . 


Plan 
Sirs: 

I imagine that there may be a good 
many readers of TIME who are members 
of the American Legion and who may be 
going to the Legion convention in Paris 
this September. 

Some of these Legionnaires will be running 
over to London for a week or two, and 
would suggest now that they stop in and 
see if there is such a member of the Lon- 
don Author’s Club as Mr. Cyril D. H. G. 
Dillington-Dowse who wrote you a letter of 
such foul criticism on the club stationery 
(Time, June 13). My blood still boils 
when I remember his sneering reference to 
“The Yanks, a nation... by no means 
of the first rank, who... found them- 
selves in 1914-18 too proud to fight.” 

I don’t care to go on record as the in- 
stigator of an assault, but I certainly would 
enjoy reading that some of our Legion 
boys had pretty well “thumped” this Dowse. 

What do you think of my plan? 

Percy A. SCOTT 

Denver, Col. 


Let no TIME subscriber, whether 
or not a Legionnaire, do violence to 
Cyril D. H. G. Dillington-Dowse.— 
ED. 


At the Wardell 


Sirs: 

Last Saturday night, I happened to be in 
the Wardell apartment hotel (one of the 
most exclusive apartment hotels in this 
city), where I was agreeably surprised to 
note five copies of Time in the letter rack. 

My remark to the clerk on the popu- 
larity of the publication brought forth this 
reply: “Yes, sir; about half the people in 
this hotel read Time—have you ever read 
it?” 


OWEN MACCAFFERTY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grandson 
Sirs: 

I think you will be vitally interested to 
know what happened yesterday after my 
little grandson, Robert Temple, had read 
your MISCELLANY item entitled “Shrewd” 
(Time, Aug. 8). 

I overheard Robert say to a little play- 
mate that he was going to do “what the 
smart man did in Time when he wanted 
money.”’ 

So that you may realize the exact im- 
pression which your item made on Robert, 
I urge you to read it carefully again, and 
for that reason I have snipped it out and 
have pasted it in here: 


Shrewd 


How could a man, stranded pen- 
niless in Asbury Park, N. J., obtain 
the cash round-trip fare to Man- 
hattan within a few moments, and 
without stealing, begging or earn- 
ing? 

One method would be to scan the 
lost and found columns of a Man- 
hattan newspaper and then take five 
simple steps: 1) pick out the name 
of a woman who has lost some article 
of value and call her up “long dis- 
tance collect’; 2) inform this lady 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Let subscribers address all 
editorial mail to 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York City 


Let subscribers address all 
mail that has to do with sub- 
scriptions to 

Penton Bidg. 
Cleveland, O. 





that her lost article has been found 
and will be returned if she will 
telegraph the necessary round-trip 
fare to the finder at Asbury Park, 
N. J.; 3) go to the telegraph office; 
4) collect the money; 5) vanish. 

Last week a Mrs. F. Perry of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had good reason to be 
vexed at herself after permitting a 
strange man who said his name was 
“J. C. Cadr’” to swindle her in this 
manner from Asbury Park, N. J., 
after she had lost and advertised for 
a $2,000 platinum brooch. 


Do you realize, Time, how I felt when 1 
heard my own grandson plan to do such 
a thing and saw him pick up the New 
York Times to look for what I can only 
eall a “victim’’? 

Of course, since I overheard Robert, I 
was able to take the paper away from him 
and explain that a gentleman or an honest 
person of any sort would not do such a 
thing: I am sure that Robert understands, 
but I cannot help feeling that much harm 
may have been done to other children. 

Please be more careful, Time, for I can- 
not deny that your magazine is bright and 
clever and often a real pleasure. 

CECILIA GRAHAM BROWN 
(Mrs. J. R. Graham Brown) 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Interesting Organ 


Sirs: 

I have been told that you publish an 
interesting house organ called Tipe. 
will be pleased to have my name placed 
on your list. 

ARTHUR CAPPER* 


Topeka, Kan. 


TIpE (monthly) published by 
TIME, Inc. treats of activities in 
the advertising world. Copies will 
be sent gratis to any potent adver- 
tising man.—ED. 


. . 
Again Epstein 
Sirs: 

“They all lay down sooner or later!” 

You may have noticed that that sentence 
is my favorite, for I began a letter that 
you printed last week that way, and here 
goes another! 

TIME lays down! Yes sir, TIME, you can 
take that! 

You lay down by printing a whole story 
about the great Jewish banker Haym 
Salomon (Time, Aug. 1), and then you 
printed not his picture but the picture of 
a man who was hardly in the story at all, 
“one”? Robert Morris. 

I say that was where you lay down! 

Some other people that did the same were 
the three men in the Last Man’s Club 
of Stillwater, Minn., that you told about in 


*Chairman of the U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia; publisher 
and proprietor of Capper’s Weekly, the 
Topeka Daily Capital, Farmers’ Mail and 
Breeze and many another farm paper.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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the same issue. They were saps! They H the treatment of newspapermen in Haiti, 
should have waited until only one (instead Commendation read Occupied Haiti, just edited by The 
of three) was left alive of the original 34 Sirs: Writers Publishing Co., 9 West 64 St., 


that put away the bottle of wine. Then the 
one man should have drunk the bottle up 
on the stage of a big-time vaudeville 
“benefit.” 

Then he should give the benefit money to 
the wounded veterans of 1918, because those 
boys need all they can get! 

I tell you Time! 

They all lay down sooner or later! 


Morris (“AL”) EPSTEIN JR. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Let Subscriber Epstein send to 


Permit me to express my appreciation of 
the editorial comment in the article ‘““Double 
Fees?’ under MEDICINE in Time, July 265, 
p. 34. - It is one of the fairest and most 
rational analyses of this much discussed 
question that I have ever seen in a lay 
paper. I could not resist sending you this 
word of commendation. 

ORVILLE BarsBour, M.D. 

Peoria, Ill. 


New York. There is a chapter: “The 
Prison and the Press.” 


Highest Railroad 


Sirs: 

In the July 25 issue of Time appears a 
mistake. 

On p. 20, lower middle column, speaking 
of the Moffat road (Denver & Salt Lake), 


TIME for reproduction an authentic - . you say: 

L " 1 H Sal Again Jailed “To climb James Peak and thread a pass 

likeness of the late Haym Salomon, 11,660 ft. high, his tracks had li 

if he can. TIME believes that no Sirs: Win ~ hnde kh ee 
x up 4% grades.... It was... 


such likeness exists, since the sculp- 
tor who designed his statue (TIME, 
Aug. 1) was obliged to do so on 
the basis of written out photo- 
graphic material. 

Further, let not Subscriber Ep- 
stein make unbridled use of the 
term “sap.”—ED. 


Once more I am writing to you from 
the penitentiary; I wrote to you last year 
and you printed part of my letter in one 
of your numbers of July with my photo- 
graph [Time, Aug. 23, 1926]. I am again 
in jail. I have been arrested on June 24. 
The last time I have not been tried; I 
will not be tried this time any more. The 
President of Haiti, L. Borno, said to a 
representative of the Chicago Tribune that 
the prisoners will be released when he hap- 
pens to think of them again. This has 
been printed in many American papers. 
For more details, please see the Nation 
of July 20 (editorial “‘Poor Haiti’). 


and is ... the highest standard-gauge 
railroad in the world.” 

Now this last sentence is untrue, so let’s 
correct it and say: 

“It was not—and is not—the highest 
standard-gauge railroad in the world.” 

There is, on the Andean plateau in Peru, 
a standard-gauge railroad owned by an 
American mining company (Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corp.) connecting their camps with 
the main line of the Central Railway of 
Peru at Oroya. 

The main line of this railroad (Cerro de 
Pasco Railway) is 132 kilometres (about 
80 miles) in length and every foot of it 


Veterinarians Pe MP nig Be ce FE Me my Fey is over 12,000 feet above the sea. Its termi- 
“ae > » le * 2 a . us, e cie mining town o erro 
Sirs: otique” and the Secretary of that Associa- Pasco, is 14,300 feet above the sea. Quite 


You missed the target a mile in your 
eonclusion that the passing out of four 
diplomas by a Washington veterinary col- 
lege marked the passing of veterinary col- 
leges in this country [Time, June 27]. 
The college in question was the last sur- 
vivor of the private veterinary colleges 
and not of veterinary education. The vet- 
erinary colleges of this country, once well 
patronized private institutions, have taken 
the same path to oblivion as the medical 
colleges of that class have done and only 
ten years later. There are still eleven 
well equipped veterinary colleges in North 
America and all of them are departments 
of universities or state agricultural col- 
leges. They are still patronized notwith- 
standing that the requirements are high 
and the state board examinations are diffi- 
cult to negotiate. There are fewer horses 
in cities than formerly but more in the 
United States than in 1900. The exact 
number given by a recent report of the 
department of agriculture is 17,000,000 and 
5,000,000 mules, or about one to every 
five persons. But the demand for vet- 
erinarians is not from the horse and mule 
industry. The investment in swine, cattle, 
sheep, poultry and pet animals is estimated 
to be around $8,000,000,000. It is this in- 
vestment that the veterinary profession 
guards against the hazards of disease. The 
welfare of mankind and of nations runs 
parallel to the welfare of their animal con- 
temporaries and the veterinarian who is 
so little known by the average “man of 


tion. Nine altogether. Please read the 
Nation and help us. 
As soon as I am out, I am going to re- 
new my subscription that has just expired. 
Excuse me for writing with a_ pencil. 


We are forbidden to write and this letter . 


is to be smuggled out. That’s Haiti under 
American rule. 
But is that kind of thing American? 
CHARLES MORAVIA 
Editor of Le Temps 
Formerly Consul General of Haiti at 
New York. 
Formerly E. E. & M. P. of Haiti at 
Washington, D. C. 
Penitentiary of Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


P. S. If you want to know more about 


a way up in the air—far above the Moffat 
road’s modest 11,600 feet—but let us con- 
sider the Central of Peru, which was— 
and probably still is—the highest standard- 
gauge railroad in the world. 

This railway starts at sea level (port of 
Callao) and crosses the Andes reaching 
an elevation, near the station of Ticlio, of 
15,665 feet. On a branch from this sta- 
tion of Ticlio to a mining camp (Moroco- 
cha), it scales even higher, or 15,865 feet 
above the sea. And this is all standard- 
gauge railroad with no rack and pinion. 
Now where is that puny little point in 
Colorado? ... 


A. L. CONWELL 
Dawson, N. Mex. 


“Kitchen-time” — Outdoors! 


Hours freed from the heat of 
cooking, days with everything 
gained in health — Shredded 
Wheat is the home-maker’s 
summer emancipator. 








the street’’ is on the job, trained for and 
operating a service to that end. 

A visit to Ithaca, N. Y.; Philadelphia; 
Columbus, Ohio; Ames, Iowa; or Guelph, 
Ontario would surprise you as to what is 
really transpiring in veterinary circles. 
True, the man known as the horse doctor 
who filled a place in animal husbandry 
before a medical education was much to 
brag about has passed on just as the old 
family physician who just “read medicine” 
has disappeared, and a professional man 
who is better trained to safeguard the 
eapital invested in livestock, and the milk 
and meat supply they produce has taken 
his place.... 


For what is as appetizing—and what 
so healthful—as a bowl of crisp 
whole wheat, covered with 
sliced peaches perhaps—and 
deep in cool, rich milk! 
For luncheon as well as 
breakfast this way or 
served as a nourishing 

basis of the many easy 
recipes described in 
“Health in Every 
Shred” which 
will be sent you 

if you ask The 


Shredded 


Wheat Co., 
Niagara Falls, 






































L. A. MERILLAT 
Editor, North American Veterinarian, 
Evanston, II. 


Hair, Nails 


Sirs: 

If finger nails and hair renew, how can 
any sane man _ recognize limit of life 
three score-ten? I asked this two months 
ago of you. No answer seen!!! If you 
~ stalled, say —— eee 

o not stop subscription: even on my 
own order. r “ New York. 

Dr. L. C. CAMERON 


Orlando, Fla. ’ 

Let Subscriber Cameron inquire 
of the Life Extension Institute, No. 
25 West 43 St., New York, N. Y. SHREDDE EAI 
—ED. = 
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Different problems develop for dif- 
ferent manufacturers in building 
up their distribution in the great 
New York Market. Each manu- 
facturer finds peculiar conditions 
with which to contend, due in part 
to the character of his merchandise, 
in part to his own merchandising 
methods, and in part to the sales 
methods of his trade. 

Bush Distribution Service has 
succeeded because it makes the 
necessary adjustments for each 
individual manufacturer, taking 
into consideration his peculiar 
problems, and pre-determining 
a special made-to-order system 
to insure prompt and perfect 
deliveries. 

The agent for an electrical re- 
frigerator needs no stocks delivered 
to his store. He merely requires a 
permanent display line. But he 
must be certain that a complete 
machine will reach his customer’s 
home, according to exact shipping 
instructions, at the time his repre- 
sentative calls to install it. 


Competition is so keen today 





BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken Over 
from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 

. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . - and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


7. Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


Distribution Service 
New York 
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Jor each manufacture ~ 












































that one manufacturer leads an- 
other by the slightest fraction of an 
advantage. 

The successful merchant is keen 
enough to spot that difference and 
appreciate it’. . . he recognizes the 
importance of the physical side of 
distribution. 

The remarkable efficiency of 
Bush Distribution Service is espe- 


cially appreciated by the big New 
York merchants who realize the 
necessity for prompt, efficient and 
economical distribution of their 
merchandise throughout this wide 
metropolitan area. They recog- 
nize that it would be impossible for 
Bush Service to function so effi- 
ciently in such volume were it not 
for the perfec- 
tion of the 
general system 
cca «ee oe 
special adap- 
tations of ser- 
vice to each 
manufacturer’s 
peculiar prob- 
lems. 


Fe Sr ae a ee ee ee eae ee 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service — Dept. D-4 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, ycur 
booklet, “‘Distribution Perfected.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 

G At Deadwood, S. Dak., 300 
strong men allowed their beards to 
grow long and bushy, for President 
Coolidge was coming to town. They 
wanted him to see Deadwood as 
it looked in the days of the gold 
rush, following 1876, when “Wild 
Bill” Hickock, “Deadwood Dick” 
and “Calamity Jane” were kicking 
up dust in its streets. A pageant 
was staged for President Coolidge, 
who gladly shook the wrinkled 
hand of aged “Deadwood Dick.” 
( The President was also made 
White Chief and Protector of the 
Sioux Indians. Chief Henry Stand- 
ing Bear administered the oath 
of fealty, said: “Mr. President, it 
is a great honor to us that you 
have come among us and into our 
camp. . . . Our fathers and our 
chiefs, Sitting Bull, Spotted Tail 
and Red Cloud, may have made 
mistakes, but their hearts were 
brave and strong, their purposes 
were honest and noble. They have 
long gone to their Happy Hunting 
Ground, and we call upon you, as 
our new High Chief, to take up 
their leadership .. . to protect 
and help the weak.’* To cap the 
ceremony, Rosebud Robe (soon to 
appear in vaudeville as “the most 
beautiful Indian maiden in the 
world’) placed upon White Chief 
& Protector Coolidge’s brow a war 
bonnet of 200 feathers. Nineteen 
of the warriors who had helped 
kill General Custer’s men on June 
25, 1876, cheered vigorously. 

@ Back in Rapid City, S. Dak., 
President Coolidge heard the com- 
plaint of a group of Indians from 
Quapaw, Okla., who said they had 
lost $60,000,000 worth of oil royalty 
rights through the acts of one- 
time (1921-23) Secretary of the 
Interior Albert Bacon Fall. 

@ Vuco Perovich, Montenegrin by 
birth, barber in Rochester, N. Y., 
by trade, who has constantly main- 
tained that he would rather hang 
than spend his life in prison, was 
last week pardoned by President 
Coolidge for a murder for which he 
was convicted in Alaska in 1905. 
Mr. Perovich attracted attention in 
1909 by protesting that his consti- 
tutional rights had been violated 





*The Sioux Indians are now demanding 
$700,000 from the U. S. Government for al- 
leged confiscation of their lands in the 
Black Hills district, wherein stands the 


Summer White House. 


when President Taft commuted his 
death sentence to life imprison- 
ment. In 1925 a Kansas district 
court upheld Mr. Perovich’s pro- 
test, so he was released under a 
habeas corpus writ and became 
an active barber. But, last June, 
the U. S. Supreme Court upheld 
onetime President Taft in consider- 
ing the life sentence more merciful 
than the death sentence (TIME, 
June 13). Only President Coolidge 
remained to keep prison bars from 
terminating the prosperous barber- 
ing business of Mr. Perovich, who 
now hopes to dramatize his own 
life as a cinemactor. 


Shock 


The country, smd especially its 
Republican politicians, spent the 
week recovering from what Pat 
McKenna, White House doorman 
since before Calvin Coolidge was 
even married, described as_ the 
greatest shock in all the 24 years 
of his official life. The shock had 
come gently to Mr. McKenna at 
that. Before he broke his rule of 
a quarter-century and stuck his 
head into the President’s office to 
see what went on, he had been 
forewarned of some _ portentous 
happening by a sharp burst of 
ejaculations from within. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s head entered the Presi- 
dent’s office just as the President 
answered, “None,” to a news cor- 
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respondent who asked if he would 
add anything to the sentence, “I 
do not choose to run for Presi- 
dent in nineteen twenty-eight.’”* 

Sequelae. Doorman McKenna 
was obliged at once to stand aside 
and let 15 frantic newsgatherers go 
tearing and tumbling down the cor- 
ridors of the high school to transmit 
the twelve-word shock to an un- 
suspecting world. 

Senators Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas and Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota were standing near Door- 
man McKenna when the news- 
gatherers charged by. The Presi- 
dent was expecting them. They 
entered. 

“What a piece of news! I am 
surprised!” cried Senator Norbeck. 

Senator Capper blurted, “It can- 
not be true!” Then, seeing it was 
true, he said, “Your statement ap- 


pears to have caused quite a com- 
motion.” 


President Coolidge answered in 
an easy monotone, “Yes, so it 
seems,” 

Later, to another caller, the 
President was said to have said, 
“There are plenty of other men in 
the country for the job. This is 
not a one-man country. Ten years 
is a long time to be President.” 

Translations, “What did choose 
mean?” people asked. Reliable Ver- 
monters were found who said it 
was a cautious colloquialism for 
“want.” Funnyman Will Rogers 
and others declared it as foxy a 
word as an adroit politician ever 
selected. Columnist Heywood Broun 
thought it had “magnificent swank.” 
Senator Bruce of Maryland, with 
Democratic irony, quoted Macbeth: 





*In 1796, George Washington used the 
sentence (after 66 words of preliminary 
phrasing): “... I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed 
to decline to be considered among the 
number of those out of whom a choice 
is to be made.” 

In 1808, Thomas Jefferson’s sentence 
(with 88 words of preliminary phrasing) 
was: “.,.. I should unwillingly be the 
person who, disregarding the sound prec- 
edent set by an _ illustrious predecessor, 
should furnish the first example of pro- 
longation beyond the second term of of- 
fice.”” 

In 1875, Ulysses S. Grant said: “I am 
not nor have I ever been a candidate for 
renomination. I would not accept a nom- 
ination if it were tendered, unless it 
should come under such circumstances as 
to make it an imperative duty—circum- 
stances not likely to arise.” 

In 1904, Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘The 
wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance and 
not the form, and under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept an- 
other nomination.” 





“Tf chance will have me King, 
why, chance may crown me.” 

Statements. Less analytical peo- 
ple confined themselves to flat 
statements. Onetime-Governor Ed- 
ward C. Stokes of New Jersey 
was first into print with the 
classical “. . . as Cincinnatus 
was called from the plow.” 

The oldest Senator, Francis E. 
Warren of Wyoming, aged 83, Re- 
publican, said, “I believe Calvin 
Coolidge will be nominated and 
elected in 1928, notwithstanding to- 
day’s announcement.” 

Other commentators took greater 
care to avoid suggesting that the 
President had not stated an irrev- 
ocable decision, or that he might 
be even momentarily suspected of 
veiled deception, wilful obscurity. 

The Paris Temps said it most 
roundly: “No one has any right 
to question his sincerity.” 

Homelier, Thomas A. Edison 
said: “He is getting sick of his 
job.” 

The Daily News (London): 
“President Coolidge is fed up, as 
Mr. Baidwin, a man very like him, 
notoriously is fed up and M. Briand 
in France, a man very unlike him, 
also is fed up.” 

The largest U. S. holder of rail- 
road stocks, Arthur Curtiss James 
of Manhattan, said: “I know that 
everyone... will be sorry to hear 
the news.” 

Mrs. Elmira Goodhue, the Pres- 
ident’s mother-in-law, said: ae | 
know nothing of the President’s pol- 
icies except what I read in the 
newspapers.” 

Wall Street. The news reached 
the New York Stock Exchange 
after closing hours. Next morn- 
ing bedlam reigned—a bedlam of 
selling. It looked as though Wall 
Street’s interpretation was that the 
“Coolidge Bull Market” had ended. 
But by luncheon time, the shrewd 
were profiting by the haste of the 
nervous. A buying reaction set in 
that expressed Wall Street’s more 
considered faith in the availability 
of Mr. Coolidge if needed and the 
stability of the G. O. P. if he is 
not needed. The net decline of 
50 representative stocks on the day 
of “panic” was only 1% points. 


Precedent. In 1915, having com- 
pleted a pro tempore term as 
president of the Massachusetts 


Senate, Calvin Coolidge abruptly 
handed a slip of paper to his good 
friend, Frank W. Stearns, of Bos- 
ton. The slip read: “I am a 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor.” 

Facts. Mrs. Coolidge has been 
more than hoping that her hus- 
band would not subject himself to 
the physical strain of another four 
years as chief executive. 

President Coolidge has himself 
remarked that only one onetime 
President—William Howard Taft— 
is still alive. 

Letters containing threats made 
it seem wise last year to send a 
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SENATOR CAPPER 
“He perceived a commotion.” 


detective about at the heels of 
John Coolidge, Amherst student. 
Letters of this sort have kept on 
coming. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, which the President reads 
with attentive respect, last fort- 
night published an editorial en- 
titled, “A Sullenly Accepted Ad- 
ministration” (see p. 20). 

The President had for six weeks 
been much alone, away from his 
party managers. 

The day of his announcement 
was the eve of the fourth anni- 
versary of his taking the oath of 
presidential office. 

Vice Chairman Charles D. Hilles 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and his colleagues had no 
advance inkling of the President’s 
intentions. Mr. Hilles said, “I re- 
gret his action. He is a singularly 
self-reliant man.” 

The Future. At their second 
meeting last week, newsgatherers 
at Rapid City, S. Dak., asked the 
President if he would press for a 
continuation, next year or in 1929, 
of the _ ineffectual disarmament 
conference just closing at Geneva 
{see p. 10). He emphatically re- 
minded the newsgatherers that he 
would not be in the White House 
after March 4, 1929. 

The first steps that the President 
must take to see that this pre- 
diction comes true will be to no- 
tify campaign managers in New 
Hampshire and North Dakota that 
his name is not to appear in the 
primary elections those states will 
hold next March.* 

But not until the Republican Na- 
tional Convention has taken a de- 


*Thereafter the 15 other states whose 
delegates to presidential nominating con- 
ventions are chosen by direct primary, 
would either take their cues or have to be 
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cisive roll call next summer will 
the Coolidge “choice” be irrev- 
ocable unless it is so already in 
the laconic mind that made it. 

The G. O. P. The Republican 
party was genuinely “stunned” but 
it soon recovered poise. Mark 
Sullivan, dean of Washington ob- 
servers, pictured the G. O. P. 
proper as a body of hard-working 
politicians like Senators Smoot, 
Willis and David A. Reed, Secre- 
tary Mellon, Vice President Dawes, 
Frank O. Lowden, Nicholas Long- 
worth—men among whom Calvin 
Coolidge is, by temperament and 
tradition, a virtual stranger. These 
men, thought Mr. Sullivan, would 
be sorry to lose so good a vote- 
getter as Calvin Coolidge but— 
personal ambitions quite aside— 
they would not seek to nominate 
him now because that would be 
“the sort of thing that ‘is not 
done’. It would be_ sensational, 
spectacular, emotional. The Re- 
publicans like to think of them- 
selves as a little too orderly to 
do that sort of thing.” 

Nevertheless, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, leading G. O. P. organ 
in the East, published a distinctly 
emotional editorial called “A Na- 
tion-wide Mandate,” in which _ it 
told that 80 of 42 Republican Na- 
tional Committeemen from whom it 
had elicited expressions refused to 
believe that President Coolidge 
would ignore a party call. Gov- 
ernor Fuller of Massachusetts led 
a New England chorus of even 
stronger effect: Calvin Coolidge 
would be wanted again and he 
would have to respond. The Pres- 
ident’s closest political friend of 
all, Chairman William M. Butler of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee, steadfastly refused to be con- 
vinced that all was said and done. 
New Jersey Republicans actually 
formed a Coolidge Draft Club, say- 
ing: “We draft soldiers in time of 
war; why should we not draft pub- 
lic officials in time of peace?” 

As days passed, less was heard 
about draft, more about miscel- 
laneous candidacies. Thus, U. S. 
Senator Frederick H. Gillette, a 
Republican, of the inner Massachu- 
setts set, pointed to Charles Evans 
Hughes as his first choice, to Her- 
bert Hoover as his second. 

Draft or no draft, Republicans 
felt that the President’s announce- 
ment would greatly aid the party 
in resolving a major situation 
which an Iowa newspaper described 
as follows: “The Republican East 
is in the saddle and the Republican 
West is in arms.” 

Democrats, not knowing what to 
say, said little. Governor-Candi- 
date Alfred E. Smith of New York 


notified. The states: Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, | Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Ohio (primaries in April) ; 
California, Maryland, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, Oregon, West Virginia, South Da- 
kota (primaries in May); Florida (pri- 
mary in June). 
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said nothing. George E. Brennan, 
boss Democrat of Illinois, said he 
could discover no effect on Demo- 
cratic chances. The loudest gloater, 
oddly enough, was the majestic 
New York Times, which said: 
“When will our dazed friends, the 
Republican politicians, quit sob- 
bing and sputtering like a child 
whose china lamb has just been 
smashed? Their chagrin at the 
wreck of their plans is intelligible, 
if somewhat amusing. The pins 
were all set up, and now they are 
all knocked down.” 

Second Fiddles. The scrape of 
the second fiddle grew loud in the 
land as a score of the G. O. P.’s 
ablest performers suddenly learned 
that the big solo part might have 
to be reassigned. While the per- 
formers tuned up and decided what 
to play, their friends bowed to the 
audience to make preliminary in- 
troductions. Henry Ford bowed 
for Herbert C. Hoover. William 
Randolph Hearst bowed for An- 
drew W. Mellon. Frank O. Lowden 
rushed home to Illinois from the 
Thousand Islands and repeated his 
favorite cryptogram about no man 
ever running away fron? the presi- 
idency. Vice President Dawes 
clenched his pipe in a grin and said 
he would “saw wood.” 

Friends bowed, more and less im- 
pressively, for Charles Evans 
Hughes, Nicholas Longworth,— 
Simeon D. Fess, Arthur Capper, 
William Edgar Borah, George Wil- 
liam Norris, Herbert Spencer Had- 
ley, James E. Watson, Hiram War- 
ren Johnson, Frank Bartlette Wil- 
lis and many another. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Naval Reserve 


Since the U. S. has a relatively 
small and slow merchant marine, 
Navy officials have brooded long 
over the problem presented by 
Great Britain’s large and fast mer- 
chant marine, equipped with many 
liners such as the Mauretania, 
which could be transformed into 
light fighting units by the mere 
mounting of guns. Citizens of the 
U. S. have been made aware of 
this problem through statements 
released by U. S. experts at the 
now defunct Naval Limitations 
Parley (see p. 10), and therefore 
the Navy Department was able to 
arouse unusual interest last week 
by announcing new plans for a 
merchant marine officers reserve 
corps. 

This project has been going for- 
ward for some time, but last week 
Navy Department officials  an- 
nounced that it would first be tried 
out on U. S. merchant ships now 
plying between Manhattan and San 
Francisco. The idea, in essence, is 
to create on each merchant ship a 
body of officers trained as a unit 
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in naval technique and capable of 
being instantly transferred to com- 
mand a fighting ship. 


Congress has already passed 
legislation approving in principle 
the payment of each reserve offi- 
cer at a yearly rate equivalent to 





Mr. EDISON 
“Mr. Coolidge is sick of his job.” 


one-twelfth of what would be his 
yearly salary in the naval rank 
which he has been certified as fit 
to hold in time of war. Thus a 
merchant officer who would be 
made a Lieutenant Commander in 
war-time will receive $250 per year 
during his whole reservist period, 
and, in addition, regulation pay 
during periods devoted exclusively 
to “training duty.” 

Although Congress must. specifi- 
cally appropriate the sums _ neces- 
sary for this purpose, observers 
thought that final endorsement of 
legislation already passed in prin- 
ciple would not fail to be forth- 
coming. 


Death of Wood 


For nearly a year Major General 
Leonard Wood had been suffering 
from poor health, yet he steadfast- 
ly refused to allow anyone to hint 
that he would give up his post as 
Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. 

Last week in Boston not many 
miles from where his paternal an- 
cestors disembarked from the May- 
flower he met death following an 
operation for a tumor which had 
been removed 17 years ago and had 
regrown involving the bone of his 
skull. He was buried with full mili- 
tary honors at the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery alongside the 
graves of the “Rough Riders,” 
heroic young fighters whom Theo- 








dore Roosevelt had asked him to 
command in the Cuban campaigns. 

Leonard Wood, born in 1860 in 
Winchester, N. H., entered the 
U. S. Army as a surgeon, carved 
his niche in history as an admini- 
strator. When Military Governor 
of Cuba he led the fight to stamp 
out yellow fever, put a turbulent 
island in order, ready for inde- 
pendence in 1902. When Chief of 
Staff of the U. S. Army he became 
the “Father of Plattsburg,” the 
creator of civilian military training 
camps, a staunch friend of “pre- 
paredness.” 

After losing the Republican 
nomination for President in 1920 
he accepted the thankless job of 
Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. His administration was high- 
ly efficient, productive — though 
Filipinos clamoring for _ inde- 
pendence called it harsh. 

Said Manuel L. Quezon, Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate, long 
a foe of Governor General Wood’s 
administration: “He was always 
courteous to me. He was a hard 
working chief executive and always 
determined in his purpose to do the 
right thing as he saw it.” 

Said Theodore Roosevelt: “He 
has been an intimate friend of the 
family since the days when I was 
only eight or nine years old and 
when he and my father used to 
take all of us children on walks 
with them on Sundays.” 

Said the New York Herald-Trib- 
une: “General Wood was the most 


eminent American soldier since the 
Civil War.” 


RADICALS 
Fuller Decides 


Twelve leading Paris newspapers 
last week devoted four times as 
much space to two remote Italians 
as to the break-up of the Geneva 
Naval Conference. Why? The 
French, as lovers of liberty, were 
interested in whether these two 
Italians were to be killed by a 
democracy for a crime of which 
they were innocent or whether they 
were actually guilty and had been 
responsible for an_ international 
campaign to defeat justice. 

One of these two Italians, Nicola 
Sacco, had worked in a shoe fac- 
tory and cultivated a garden in 
Stoughton, Mass., before he was 


sent to jail for murder, seven years 
ago. He had a wife named Rose, a 
son named Dante, a little daughter 
named Inez. He was inclined to 
be moody, introspective, with oc- 
casional outburst of fumbled yet 
eloquent English. He detested 
capitalistic society, as did his com- 
rade in life and in jail, Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, bachelor, onetime fish 
peddler and ditch-digger, whose 


mustache used to be neatly curled. 
Mr. Vanzetti, an outspoken emotion- 

















alist, was the acknowledged orator 
of the pair. 


In their cells in the death house 
of the Massachusetts State Prison, 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti heard 
last week that they* were to die. 
Mrs. Sacco and two advisers 
brought the news. For an hour 
and a half, they talked together, 
while prison guards listened and 
looked. Mr. Sacco (then on the 
19th day of a hunger strike) mum- 
bled over and over: “I told you so, 
I told you so,” as if in rhythm 
with his throbbing, withered ar- 
teries. Said Mr. Vanzetti: “I don’t 
believe it.” 

Warm Letters. In that hour and 
a half, Messrs, Sacco & Vanzetti 
each found time to write a letter 
to friends. Mr. Vanzetti’s: “Gov- 
ernor Alvan T. Fuller is a mur- 
derer. ... He shakes hands with 
me like a brother, makes me _ be- 
lieve he was honest-intentioned.... 
Now, ignoring and denying all 
proofs of our innocence, he insults 
us and murders us. ... We die for 
anarchy. Long life to anarchy.” 
Mr:-Sacco’s: “.... We are not 
surprised by this news, because we 
know the capitalist class is hard, 
without any mercy to the good 
soldiers of the revolution. ... We 
have always known that Governor 
Fuller, Thayer and Katzmann are 
the murderers. With warm frater- 


nal regards to all.” 


Fuller’s Decision. On Julv 14, 
1921, a jury found Messrs. Sacco 
& Vanzetti guilty of the murder 
on April 15, 1920, of a paymaster 
and guard on the streets of South 
Braintree, Mass. Repeated motions 
for a new trial were denied. Be- 
cause of the international furor 
aroused by the case, Governor Al- 
van Tufts Fuller of Massachusetts 
decided, last June, to investigate. 
He appointed a committee of three 
—President Abbott Lawrence Low- 
ell of Harvard University; Presi- 
dent Samuel Wesley Stratton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Robert Grant, lawyer-judge- 
novelist—to make a thorough study 
of the case independent of the Gov- 
ernor’s own investigation and to 
report to him. 

Last week, Governor Fuller an- 
nounced that the committee had 
unanimously agreed with him that 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti were 
guilty of murder and had been 
given a fair trial. Hence, he would 
not intervene to prevent the pass- 
age of electricity through their 
bodies. The official decision of Gov- 
ernor Fuller dwelt on such points 
as the “brutality” of the South 
Braintree crime and the “inexcus- 
able” dragging out of the case. 
However, on the important ques- 
tion of radicalism, Governor Fuller 
said: “Complaint has been made 
that the defendants were prosecuted 
and convicted because they were 
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“It is not every prisoner who has 
a President of Harvard throw on 
the switch for him.” 


anarchists. As a matter of fact, 
the issue of anarchy was brought 
in by them as an explanation of 
their suspicious conduct.” 

The Committee’s Report was more 
exhaustive than Governor Fuller’s 
document. It discussed the out-of- 
the-courtroom conduct of Judge 
Webster Thayer—an item which the 
Governor neglected to mention. 
Said the committee: “From all that 
has come to us, we are forced to con- 
clude that the Judge was indiscreet 
in conversation with outsiders dur- 
ing the trial. He ought not to 
have talked about the case off the 
bench, and doing so was a grave 
breach of official decorum. But we 
do not believe that he used some 
of the expressions attributed to 
him, and we think that there is 
exaggeration in what the persons 
to whom he _ spoke remember. 
Furthermore, we believe that such 
indiscretion in conversation did not 
affect his conduct at the trial or 
the opinions of the jury, who, in- 
deed, so stated to the committee.” 

Thayer Silent. When informed 
of Governor Fuller’s decision, 
Judge Thayer at his summer home 
in Ogunquit, Me., said: ‘“Follow- 
ing my invariable practice, I de- 
cline to make any public state- 
ment.” 

Courage. Most of the news- 
papers in the U. S. congratulated 
Governor Fuller for conducting a 
thorough investigation, for cour- 
ageously publishing a decision that 
endangered his life. The congratu- 
lations, however, had varied quali- 
fications. Take two examples. The 
New York World resnectfully pe- 
titioned Governor Fuller to com- 
mute the sentences of Messrs. Sac- 
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co & Vanzetti to life imprisonment, 
on the ground of mercy “with the 
same courage that he has shown 
in the face of world-wide threats.” 
The Chicago Tribune said: “The 
nation has reason to be grateful 
that the most elaborately organ- 
ized movement to defeat justice in 
the history of our courts has not 
prevailed and that a cruel, sordid 
and atrocious crime will be pun- 
ished. This is a victory for justice, 
for order and for humanity.” 
William Lawrence, onetime 
(1893-1927) Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts, wrote to 
Governor Fuller: “You will, I am 
sure, allow me to express to you my 
admiration of the way in which you 
have done your duty in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. You have been 
wise, patient, dignified and coura- 
geous—worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of the Commonwealth.” 
Novelists & Columnists who lifted 
their voices last week, were nearly 
unanimous in proclaiming Messrs. 
Sacco & Vanzetti the victims of in- 
justice. In England, John Gals- 
worthy, H. G. Wells and Arnold 
Bennett implored Massachusetts not 
to stain her name. Heywood Broun, 
a Harvard man, wrote in his syn- 
dicated column: “It is not every 
prisoner who has a President of 
Harvard throw on the switch for 
him. And Robert Grant is not only 
a former judge but one of the most 
popular dinner guests in Boston. 
If this is a lynching, at least the 
fish peddier and his friend, the 
factory-hand, may take unction to 
their souls that they will die at the 


‘hands of men in dinner coats or 


academic gowns.” 

Bombs, Threats. Fanatics the 
world over seemed to think that 
last week was an opportune time to 
explode bombs. Whether all these 
dynamiters were Sacco-Vanzetti 
sympathizers is not known. At any 
rate, in the next three days two 
Manhattan subway stations, a West 
Philadelphia Presbyterian Church 
and the home of popular Mayor 
William F. Broening of Baltimore 
were partially wrecked by bomb 
explosions. 


Governor Fuller and others con- 
nected with the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
had their homes protected by 
armed guards. Their mail was 
choked with threats. Even the 
U. S. Supreme Court received a 
postcard: “If there is any more 
trouble in our ranks, we’re going to 
blow up some of you big boys.” 

Eleventh Hour. These demon- 
strations did not aid the new Sac- 
co-Vanzetti attorney, Arthur D. 
Hill, and his associate, Francis B. 
Sayre, son-in-law of the late Wood- 
row Wilson, who were making 
eleventh-hour appeals for a new 
trial in Massachusetts or Federal 


courts. But hope for Messrs. Sacco 
& Vanzetti was scant. Death 
loomed. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, 
world’s champion heavyweight fisti- 
cuffer, addressed an American 
Legion convention in Troy, N. Y. 
Said he: “Radicalism must’ be 
suppressed! And the Legion can 
help in suppressing it!” 


Governor William J. Bulow of 
South Dakota stood up at the 
state beauty contest at Yankton, 
S. Dak., to make a speech on the 
subject of the “World’s Fair.” 
Said he: “I did some talking late- 
ly and got into trouble. There- 
fore I am going to play safe to- 
night. It’s a fine evening, isn’t it. 
I am sure no one can disagree with 
that statement tonight. It is 
certainly a fine evening, isn’t it? 
Good-night.” 


The Department of Agriculture 
issued a public warning: “In view 
of the wide spread of literature 
and advice of so-called ‘diet ex- 
perts’ it seems desirable to warn 
people against adopting the diet- 
ary recommendations of those with- 
out real scientific standing in the 
community. Some of the advocates 
of freak diets are sincere, but are, 
themselves, deluded. Others are 
fakers....If the deductions of 
many food faddists, accepted as 
facts, were really operative, it 
would be difficult to explain how 
the human race has survived.” 


THE STATES 
Events 


Indiana’s Attorney General, Ar- 
thur L. Gilliom, last week reitera- 
ted some specific cases to show 
why he is fighting for a state law 
allowing physicians to _ prescribe 
whiskey for medicinal purposes. 
Case No. 1: “When three of my 
sons were at Death’s door and our 
physician prescribed a _ pint of 
medicinal whiskey, I did what my 
father would do: I broke the law; 
I went out and obtained the li- 
quor.” Case No. 2: “Governor Ed 
Jackson did the same thing when 
his wife was dangerously ill.” 


New York’s Governor, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, issued the state’s 
financial statement for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927. It 
showed a surplus of $13,965,345 in 
the state treasury. Governor 
Smith mentioned that the cost of 
government in New York has risen 
$135,961,870 since 1917. Said he: 
“IT am ready at all times and at 





©P.&A. 
CHAMPION TUNNEY 
“Radicalism must be suppressed!” 
(See col. 1) 


all places to defend the policy of 
my Administrations in the hand- 
ling of the state’s business.” Man- 
hattan newspapers headlined his 
report in characteristic fashion: 
The Democratic World: SMITH AN- 
SWERS G. 0. P. CHARGE OF “EX- 
TRAVAGANCE.” The Democratic 
Times: GOV. SMITH SHOWS STATE 
HAS $13,965,845 SURPLUS; FOES 
PREDICTED DEFICIT. The - Republican 
Herald Tribune: RUNNING COST OF 
STATE THIS YEAR TO RISE $30,- 
000,000. 


Illinois has been able to build ° 


some of the finest concrete high- 
ways in .the nation without the 
aid of a gasoline tax. But now, 
what will she be able to do with 
the added wealth of the two-cents- 
a-gallon gasoline tax which went 
into effect on Aug. 1? Will she 


have electric-lighted boulevards 
through the prairies? Will she 
have marble bridges?.. Unfortu- 


nately, she lost a little of her 
potential revenue when some 85% 
of her autombile owners drove to 
gasoline stations on the day be- 
fore the tax began, and shouted: 
“Fill ’er up!” In Illinois the aver- 
age retail price of gasoline has 
been 18c, including tax.* 





*Massachusetts and New York are the 
only states which do not now have a gaso- 
line tax. 


FARMERS 


Bill Kill Bill 


Long ago—in the early spring of 
1924—-Congress embarked upon the 
task of succoring the farmer. Two 
plans were vigorously suggested: 
1) the McNary-Haugen bill which 
provided for a huge Government 
brokerage corporation to buy the 
farmers’ crops and virtually fix the 
market prices, operating expenses 
being paid by an equalization fee 
(crop tax), collected from the farm- 
ers; 2) the Norbeck-Burtness bill 
which would aid the agrarian by 
lending him Government money. 

As everyone knows, these two 
bills fought each other to death. 
The Administration, being con- 
vinced that the McNary-Haugen 
bill was radical & dangerous, 
fought it to the last ditch where 
President Coolidge killed it with 
his veto, last winter (TIME, March 


But bills can always rise again, 
as long as Congress meets again. 
There is every indication that the 
MecNary-Haugenites will fight for 
their bill (or a similar substitute) 
at the next session of Congress. 
The Administration, too, announced 
last week that it would push a new 
farm relief bill which Secretary of 
Agriculture William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover, Senator Charles Curtis of 
Kansas, Eugene Meyer, head of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
others have been formulating dur- 
ing the summer, 

This bill is a stupendous elabora- 
tion of the Administration’s bygone 
bills for lending money to co-opera- 
tive farmers. It provides for the 
creation of a Federal Farm Board 
of three members, with advisory 
councils. These men will establish 
commodity stabilization corpora- 
tions—one for each important crop. 
The Government will lend $250,- 
000,000 to these corporations, so 
that they may purchase crops in 
the open market during periods of 
depression. To co-operative farm- 
ing associations, the Government 
will lend $25,000,000 to buy equip- 
ment, warehouses, etc.; $25,000,000 
for operating expenses. 

Will this Administration bill sat- 
isfy farmers and legislators who 
favor the McNary-Haugen bill? 

It will not—was the opinion of 
Senator Capper of Kansas, pub- 
lisher of the Topeka Daily Capital 
and Capper’s Weekly (farmers’ tab- 
loid), who last week visited Presi- 
dent Coolidge at Rapid City. Sen- 
ator Capper believes that the equal- 
ization fee is essential to farm re- 
lief, hopes that a compromise bill 
can be agreed upon by the Ad- 
ministration and the McNary- 
Haugenites. 

A compromise between these 
two groups would be something 
new, 
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Parley Fails 


What probable effect will be 
produced upon the world by the 
total breakdown in Geneva last 
week of the U. S.-British-Japanese 
Naval Limitations Parley? Which 
government was chiefly to blame? 
Were precautions neglected at the 
start, which, if taken, might have 
greatly fostered success? 

To answer these questions fairly 
and convincingly became last week 
a game of wits, which aggressive 
and argumentative persons lost no 
time in playing with one another. 

Precautions? When U. S. Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge issued invita- 
tions to the Parley (TIME, Feb. 
21), he stressed an intent to ex- 
tend the 5-5-3 Washington Treaty 
ratio to cover not only capital ships 
(as at present) but auxiliary craft 
as well. Mere “extension” seemed 
not to call for the same amount of 
preliminary sounding-out which 
would have been advisable had a 
wholly new problem been up for 
consideration. Thus President Cool- 
idge is reputed to have entered the 
affair with no more than routine 


caution. 
The British Government of 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 


unquestionably took note of the 
fact that President Coolidge went 
on with preparations for the Par- 
ley even after his invitations to 
France and Italy had been refused 
(T1mgE, March 7). This and other 
facts bolstered up a British theory 
that President Coolidge wanted a 
“European diplomatic victory” for 
use in campaigning for re-election 
and might be prepared to yield a 
good deal to get it. Thus the 
British Government reputedly did 
not sound out the U. S. Admin- 
istration quite so thoroughly as 
would have been wise had they ex- 
pected strong resistance to their 
demands. ‘ 
These omissions of precaution 
may seem purely negative: but a 
basic and positive error was com- 
mitted when the U. S. and Brit- 
ish delegations were given their 
instructions in different units of 
measure. The U. S. Administra- 
tion formulated its instructions in 
terms of “tons” or “total tonnage”; 
whereas the British Government 
stated its demands in terms of “in- 
dividual ships” or “numbers of 
ships.” The ensuing and inevitable 
confusion was as much to be ex- 
pected as though the Parley had 
been about “fruit,” with one antag- 
onist able to speak only in 
“bushels” and the other instructed 
solely in terms of “kinds of 


peaches” or “numbers of cherries.” 

From the first, the Japanese del- 
egation saw the futility of dis- 
cussion under such circumstances; 
and Admiral 


Viscount Minoru 








LORD JELLICOE 
“It should never have been held.” 


Saito, Chief Japanese Delegate, ac- 
cordingly did little more through- 
out the Parley than to make well- 
meant efforts to draw the U. S. and 
British delegations together on 
some common ground (for example, 
his idea of a “naval holiday” dur- 
ing which no more ships would be 
built by any power). 

Who Most To Blame? Chief 
U. S. Delegate Hugh Simons Gib- 
son and Chief British Delegate the 
Rt. Hon. William Clive Bridgeman 
each maintained to the bitter end 
last week, that the plan of his own 
delegations was of the two: 1) 
the most economical in taxpayer’s 
money, 2) the least threatening to 
the peace of the world. 

Since one or the other Chief 
Delegate must have been in error, 
observers who sought to be im- 
partial had to set up some arbi- 
trary standards by which to judge. 

If then, it be admitted that by 
“most economical” is meant that 
plan which will cost U. S. and 
British taxpayers the least total 
sum, the U. S. proposals seemed to 
fulfill that claim. They consist- 
ently envisioned both a _ smaller 
number of ships and a lower total 
tonnage than the British proposals. 

In order to claim. that their plan 
was really the more economical, 
the British trailed a red herring 
across the issue as follows. They 
stated the obvious fact that a small 
ship costs less than a large one, 
and then pointed out that their 
plan called for many ships indi- 
vidually smaller than those pro- 
posed by the U. S. delegation. 
Thus the British said in effect: 
“We want cherries and you want 
peaches. A cherry costs less than 
a peach, and therefore our plan is 
the cheaper.” 

The British thereupon carefully 


ignored the fact that they were 
asking for so very many more 
“cherries” (small ships) than the 

. S. with its “peaches” (large 
ships) and that the total cost of 
the British plan was much the 
greater. 

To take up the second major 
claim of each Chief Delegate, 
namely, that the plan of his dele- 
gation would involve the lesser 
armed threat to the peace of the 
world, additional standards of 
judgment must be set up. 

If it be admitted that the navy 
with the heaviest “battle strength” 
is the “most threatening,” then 
the U. S. claim for a large number 
of relatively large ships may fair- 
ly be called the more threatening. 

On the other hand, if it be pos- 
tulated that the navy with the 
greatest “sea patrol strength” in 
small fast ships is the “most 
threatening,” then the British plan 
may be adjudged the more threat- 
ening of the two. 

On this point, everything is de- 
termined by what standard of 
judgment is first accepted, and 
either standard may be fairly and 
plausibly argued for. 


Thus, all who played the “Naval 
Limitations Game” (see above), 
last week found magnificent scope 
here for their talents. Many who 
tried to argue the issue agreed with 
a statement made by the chief 
British naval expert, Admiral Earl 
Jellicoe. Said he, at Geneva, after 
the Parley had adjourned: “It 
should never have been held! The 
result is most unfortunate for 
everybody.” 

Probable Effect? Nearly all ob- 
servers agreed in thinking that 
the U. S. public has been jolted by 


the Parley in two of its long- 
cherished beliefs: 1) that the U.S. 
is approximately equal in naval 


strength to Britain (whereas the 
airing of statistics at Geneva has 
proved Britain’s long lead); 2) the 
belief that even if the U. S. 
chooses to remain weak in naval 
strength, Great Britain will not 
take advantage of this chance. 


Unquestionably, the ill-will gen- 
erated at Geneva during the last 
six weeks has made Britain seem 
far more the “enemy” in U. S. 
eyes than at any time within the 
present century. That this new 
ill-feeling is reciprocated by Brit- 
ons was to be inferred last week 
from a savage editorial attack on 
the U. S. delegation by the usually 
urbane London Times. 

When the U. S. Congress as- 
sembles, observers thought, there 
is sure to be a far greater outcry 
than usual for a “big navy” from 
Congressmen _ representing __ steel 
and manufacturing areas. The 
British side of-this sorry picture 
was shown in Canada last week 
when Prime Minister Baldwin (see 
COMMONWEALTH) remarked with his 
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usual devastating ¢« ndor ‘that one 
of the hardest thin,s about achiev- 
ing disarmament would be that it 
would throw so many honest Eng- 
lish armor-plate makers out of 
work, 

Last Moments. The Parley end- 
ed uneventfully last week as Mr. 
Gibson, the Chairman, rapped 
sharply with his gavel and re- 
marked: 

“It now remains for me to de- 
clare the conference adjourned.” 

Prior to this declaration, the 
chief delegates had re-stated their 
original contentions at length. They 
then adopted .a joint resolution 
which expressed the hope that a 
treaty can be _ negotiated and 
adopted at some future date. 

The last desultory moments of 
the Parley were enlivened by Brit- 
ish Chief Delegate Bridgeman who 
somewhat humorously apologized 
for his own “quick temper” in de- 
bate and complimented U. S. Chief 
Delegate Gibson on his “good 
temper.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Empire Interpreters 


As British Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin continued last 
week his tour of Canada (TIME, 
Aug. 1, 8), he took occasion at 
each stop for banqueting and fes- 
tive entertainment to play the 
matter-of-fact role of “salesman” 
or “interpreter” of the British Em- 
pire. 

In Montreal, Mr. Baldwin pre- 
pared to hammer and thrust home 
his concept of trade unity within 
the Empire by peeling off his coat 


~ and vest before an audience of 800 


businessmen, many clad in formal 
day attire. As his hearers gratefully 
followed the Prime Minister’s ex- 
ample, he began to speak with 
vivid power, thus: 

“T have not been in Canada long 
enough to know what you think 
about Great Brifain. But if any- 
body tells you, or if you read 
anywhere—no matter by whom it is 
written—that Great’ Britain is 
decadent in any way, that is the 
biggest mistake in the world to- 
day. 

“We have our difficulties; I do 
not minimize them; but ... there 
has never been a time when the 
old country was more quivering 
with life. 

“We are ... devoting a consid- 
erable sum of money every year, 
a maximum in one year of $5,000,- 
000, to... a new board called the 
Empire Marketing Board.... 

“This board works in very close 
co-operation with the Government 
of the day and the bulk of the 
money which it is spending at 
present is being devoted to a cam- 
paign of what you very well un- 





SECRETARY KELLOGG 
«+ « gave an honest and original 
answer. 


derstand in the New World as pub- 
licity. 

“We have enlisted the services of 
a board of writers and of artists 
of imagination to aid us in that 
WOT, «3 

“They are trying to create the 
consciousness of Empire among 
the people of Great Britain. .. .” 

Having thus broadly, as he said, 
“interpreted” the Empire, Mr. Bald- 
win went on to make a flat ap- 
peal to Canadians to buy British 
goods. 

“Remember,” he said solemnly, 
“to give the Empire first choice 
rather than to go anywhere else. 

“Remember this too: we in Brit- 
ain have 40,000,000 of people who 
are consumers and we are doing 
an enormous lot of business with 
a ; 

“But we can only buy success- 
fully and as we ought to do, if we 
can sell our goods... .” 

Observers thought that seldom 
before has a great statesman spok- 
en so frankly and unashamedly in 
the manner of a shrewd, traveling 
salesman. 


Events of Tour. Prime Minister 
Baldwin was careful to repeat the 
general substance of his appeal 
to Canadians to buy Empire goods 
whenever he spoke in public last 
week; but there were other and less 
stereotyped features of his tour 
and the simultaneous jaunt* of Ed- 
ward of Wales and his brother 
Prince George. 





*Mr. & Mrs. Baldwin were making the 
same tour as the Princes last week, as 
far as Calgary, Alberta, where Edward of 
Wales and his brother George were to re- 
main for some time at his ranch (T1MmE, 
Aug. 8). 


@ In Ottawa, Edward of Wales 
dedicated the new Memorial Cham- 
ber in the Parliament Building, 
where the names of 60,000 Can- 
adian War dead are inscribed in 
a massive volume. 

@ During a state dinner in Ot- 
tawa, Edward of Wales made one 
of his highly infrequent references 
to the day when he may become 
king and emperor. Referring to the 
concept of the British Empire as a 
group of autonomous communities, 
all loyal to the ‘Crown, he said: 

“To me in particular, as the 
King’s oldest son, the conception 
has a special importance, which, in 
whatever part of the empire I may 
be, I always try to keep in my 
mind. The Crown stands above 
all distinctions of country, race and 
party, and serves to mark the unity 
in which all such differences are 
transcended. 

“If some day it should fall to 
my lot to assume that high re- 
sponsibility, I trust that I may be 
found worthy of it.” 

@ Most notable of the tour cere- 
monies was the dedication of the 
International Peace Bridge at Buf- 
falo. A bugle sounded, and from 
the Canadian and U. S. ends of 
the Peace Bridge dignitaries ad- 
vanced to the centre. From Canada 
came Prime Minister Baldwin, the 
Royal Princes and Prime Minister 
William Lyon Mackenzie King of 
the Dominion. From the U. S. 
came Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes, Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg and Governor Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith of New York 
State. 

_ At the centre of the bridge they 
jointly accomplished its dedication, 
and special radio circuits carried 
the dedicatory words throughout 
Canada, the U. S. and even to the 
British Islands and Australia. 


After Edward of Wales, 33, had 
shaken hands with Mr. Kellogg, 70, 
he asked: 

“I hear you’ve been golfing, Mr. 
Secretary. How’s your game?” 

Came an honest and original 
answer: “Fine! Fine!” 


ITALY 
Fuad Feted 


His majesty, Ahmed Fuad I, 
King,of Egypt, was returning home 
last week from his state visit at 
London to the King and Emperor 
George V (TIME, July 18). King 
Fuad’s route lay from Paris, where 
he had spent several quiet days, to 
Rome where he was féted last week 
by King Vittorio Emanuele and 
Premier Benito Mussolini. 

The Fascist press kept up a 
steady barrage of comment favor- 
able to paunchy King Fuad, and 
whenever he rode out crowds of 
Fascisti displayed loud enthusiasm. 

From these portents, it appeared 











how keen and vital is the rivalry 
of Britain and Italy in Africa. In- 
deed, both the British and Italian 
governments have spent sums large 
enough to be fairly called “exces- 
sive” in an effort to entertain King 
Fuad so sumptuously that the 
hearts of Egyptians may be sensi- 
bly touched in return. 

Everyone knows that Ahmed 
Fuad I is a British puppet and un- 
popular in Egypt, but honor done 
to him is still honor done to the 
Egyptian masses who must in the 
end attain their destiny and choose 
what nations to call “friend.” 


While King Fuad was in resi- 
dence with Italian royalty, he and 
his entire suite were required to 
enact a quaint mummery so that 
he might call at the Vatican. Eti- 
quette forbids that any person shall 
pass directly between a residence 
of the King of Italy and the resi- 
dence of the Pope. Therefore King 
Fuad was obliged to “reside” for 
a few minutes both going and com- 
ing at the Excelsior Hotel. 

The Beatissimus Pater Pius XI, 
content, bestowed upon His Ma- 
jesty the highest decoration in the 
gift of His Holiness: the Order of 
the Golden Spur. 


TURKEY 
Dying Beliefs 


“Pork is a good food. One of 
the best. Religion may forbid it, 
but that idea will die with the 
older generation. While pork has 
been avoided with horror for gen- 
erations as ‘unclean,’ it is now be- 
ing eaten by our younger genera- 
tion.” 

Such were words spoken last 
week in Constantinople by the 
great Tewfik Rushdi Bey, perhaps 
the most wholesomely feared and 
respected Near Eastern statesman. 
As he talked, the slender, expres- 
sive hands of Tewfik Rushdi Bey 
seemed to articulate his meaning 
almost more effectively than his 
precise, somewhat mincing words. 
As always, the eyes of the Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister seemed ab- 
normally large and penetrating by 
reason of the thick, magnifying 
lenses of his glasses. 

Since no issue immediately af- 
fecting Turkey loomed last week, 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey consented 
to chat informatively about the 
progress of Dictator Mustafa Kem- 
al Pasha’s régime. Said he: 

“We have no enemies.... We 
really want peace. ... Hard work 
and not too much talk is the pro- 
gram of Turkey as she arrives at 
what may be called the half-way 
point of our present develop- 
=e 

The present eating of pork by 
Mohammedans, he continued, is but 
one example of the voluntary ac- 
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ceptance of new customs by the 
people, once they had been jolted 
from old ruts of thought by such 
laws as that compelling the substi- 
tution of the hat for the fez (TIME, 
Feb. 21). 

“The time will come, later, when 
any Turk can wear any hat he 
chooses or none!” said Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey with emphasis. “But 
the fez was a symbol and had to 
be abolished because it represented 
a psychological state that was 
wrong.” 


RUMANIA 
Enfant Terrible 


Seandalous reports concerning 
His Majesty King Michael I, aged 
5, were circulated last week by 
newsgatherers returning from the 
funeral of King Ferdinand I 
(Time, Aug. 1). After snooping 
about Rumania for a fortnight, the 
Associated Press correspondent 
stated positively that: 

1) The Dowager Queen Marie 
of Rumania calls her grandson, the 
King, “Mad Mickey” because of 
his “mischievous, impulsive na- 
ture.” 

2) King Michael “loves to play 
with fire...and his tutors are 
afraid that some day he will burn 
down the entire palace with every- 
body in it.” 

83) “Probably his worst trait,” 
the Dowager Queen Marie says, 
“is that he loves to tease dogs and 
cats. He has been bitten several 
times by dogs, notably last sum- 
mer, when the palace doctors gave 
him so much Pasteur treatment 
that he was sick for a fortnight. 








Even this,” says his grandmother, 
“has not cured him of his love of 
teasing them. He takes roguish 
delight in teasing even his own 
favorite cocker spaniel, Brown 
Mumbo.’’* 

4) Recently Princess Helene of 
Greece and Rumania took her son, 
King Michael, to communion. 
When the priest was about to of- 
fer the consecrated wine to the 
boy king as he knelt before the 
altar, Michael said simply: a | 
don’t drink wine in the morning.” 
The priest assured the _ royal 
youngster that holy wine was not 
the same as other wine and that 
he must take at least a sip if he 
wanted to be a good boy and re- 
ceive the blessing. After looking 
over at his mother, who wore an 
expression of mingled pain and 
amusement, Michael finally took 
the sacrament. 


MEXICO 


The Religious Situation 


Roman Catholics in Mexico who 
are resisting the enforcement under 
President Calles of the anti-re- 
ligious Mexican Constitution (TIME, 
March 1, 1926) were sharply re- 
minded last week by U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
that they can expect no official aid 
or comfort from the U. S. Mr. 
Kellogg cited with annoyance and 
positively denied rumors that pres- 
sure favorable to the Holy See has 
been or is being exerted by the 
Coolidge Administration on that of 
Senor Calles. 

Since the Coolidge-Kellogg policy 
of “hands off religion” has thus 
been strongly re-affirmed, who does 
stand ready to champion with might 
the Roman Catholic cause in Mex- 
ico? F 

1928. Barring the possibility of 
a coup d’état by one of the Roman 
Catholic insurgent leaders in Mex- 
ico, the first opportunity for an 
orderly change of government will 
be the Mexican presidential elec- 
tion of 1928. The present reac- 
tionary Mexican group headed by 
President Calles will, of course, 
put Sefor Calles’ old and strong 
friend onetime (1920-24) President 
Alvaro Obregon into the race, but 
who is the chief pro-Catholic candi- 
date? 

Gomez. Although several “op- 
position” candidates will take the 
field, none seems so likely to fire 
both the army and the populace in 
his support as does General Arnul- 
fo R. Gomez, the Zone Commandant 
of the State of Vera Cruz, and 
virtually a local dictator there. 
Shrewd, he calls his followers the 





*In a juvenile book called Little Black 


Sambo there is a character called “Black 
Mumbo”. She is the mother of “Little 
Black Sambo’. Doubtless a copy of this 


book has reached King Michael. 
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Anti-Re-electionist Party, thus cen- 
tering his attack avowedly upon 
onetime President Obregon and 
calling attention to the fact that 
Obregon has been president be- 
fore—with the inference that he 
should not be re-elected. 

To exalt himself still further, 
General Gomez has released a 





© Wide World 
GENERAL A. R. GOMEZ 
“Bl Hombre Sin Vicios.’’* 


photographic poster of himself cap- 
tioned “El Hombre Sin Vicios” 
(“The Man Without Vices”). A 
glance at this shows General Gomez 
to be unquestionably dashing and 
sleek, with impeccably upturned 
“Kaiser” mustachios. He proclaims 
himself in favor of “complete re- 
ligious toleration,” and is on good 
terms with many U. S. citizens who 
have financial interests in Mexico. 
Thus he should poll a large Roman 
Catholic vote and knows where to 
find campaign funds. 

Today, while General Gomez and 
other pro-Catholic candidiates are 
merely in the offing, what is the 
actual lot of Roman Catholics in 
Mexico? 

Status Quo. The great complex- 
ity of the religious situation arises 
from the fact that many Mexicans 
are actually of a different religious 
qmplexion from that which they 
profess or even from that which 
they suppose to be their own. Thus 
many anti-Roman Catholic states- 
men have secret leanings toward 
the Holy See and often have Roman 
Catholic wives. On the other hand, 
numerous peasants who ardently 
profess themselves Roman Catholics 
barely understand a few rudiments 
of that faith. The result is hope- 
less confusion in practice, while in 
theory the Holy See can justly 


*“The man without vices.” 


TIME 
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claim a great majority of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics and are being 
deprived of the ministrations of 
their priests at great risk to their 
souls. 

From a_ police standpoint the 
public observance of Roman Catho- 
lic rites was at first brutally sup- 
pressed wherever possible (TIME, 
Feb. 22, 1926, et seq.). A second 
phase ensued during which wealthy 
Roman Catholics were able to bribe 
the authorities and hold secret rites 
in a manner greatly resembling (on 
the spiritual plane) the conduct of 

S. citizens (on the material 
plane) with respect to spirituous 
beverages. At present a_ third 
stage seems to be setting in, due 
to the wearing down of Govern- 
ment zeal for enforcement and to 
the numerous scandals arising from 
the discovery that high officials 
have not only taken bribes to per- 
mit masses to be celebrated but 
have sometimes even attended these 
very masses themselves. Although 
conditions vary greatly in ‘differ- 
ent parts of Mexico, a Roman 
Catholic is not hounded at present 
with anything like the brutality 
which was common three months 


ago. 
JAPAN 
O Mekake 


Premier Baron Giichi Tanaka is 
63; and was, until last week, with- 
out an heir. The Baroness Tanaka 
is still childless, but last week a 
concubine attached to their house- 
hold gave birth to a man-child, 
which Premier Tanaka hastened to 
recognize as his first and _ only 
legitimate son. Soon gladsome 
friends made the Tanaka mansion 
buzz with compliments, as_ they 
praised the Premier of Japan for 
taking a step so prudent and time- 
ly, in his 68rd year. 

Occidentals asked, “What of the 
mother, and Baroness Tanaka?” 
Japanese replied that, even though 
an O Mékaké, or “honorable con- 
cubine” may give birth to a child 
which is recognized as legitimate, 
she still continues in the status of 
an humble household servant. By 
ancient custom the child is removed 
from its mother’s care at birth, and 
she first sees it again 30 days 
later, when all the household serv- 
ants assemble to pay their respects 
to the new “Little Master.” 


By a _ sort of poetic justice 
Premier Tanaka is himself the son 
of a poor servant woman who had 
not even the rank of “honorable 
concubine” in the household of the 
onetime feudal lord, Mori. The 
servant’s child displayed such un- 
mistakable quickness and power in 
mind and body that Lord Mori se- 
cured him an appointment to the 
Military School. Thence he ran 






through the ranks of officers until, 
in 1915, Lieutenant General Tanaka 
was Vice Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

By this time his great abilities 
were so universally apparent that 
the late Emperor Yoshihito (1879- 
1927) issued a decree excepting 
him from the operation of the Jap- 
anese law which prudently debars 
army and navy men from entering 
politics. 

Thus imperially favored, General 
Tanaka became three times War 
Minister between 1918 and 1923. 
Two years later he was chosen 
leader of the Seiyukai party, and 
amid the national financial crisis 
of last spring he became Premier 
(TIME, May 2). 


All his life Baron Tanaka has 
had the honorable reputation of be- 
ing a good fellow. His powerful 
constitution seems to make only a 
favorable reaction to quantities of 
the finer alcoholic beverages; and 
he is considered one of the most 
gentlemanly frequenters of geisha 
houses in Japan. 

On one such occasion Baron 
Tanaka realized during the night 
that he had inadvertently set the 
house on fire. Sobering instantly, 
be ordered the geisha girls out into 
the street, and personally organized 
and directed the men-servants in 
carrying out furniture and ex- 


BaRON TANAKA 


His mansion buzzed with compli- 
ments. 


tinguishing the fire. When a bill 
for the damage he had wrought 
was. presented, Baron Tanaka 
caused each item to be verified by 
shrewd appraisal, then paid the 
total swiftly in cash. 
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The. Diggers 


Little bands- of men roaming 
over the earth, poking in pits, 
caves, quarries, stream beds for 
vestiges of the creatures who 
roamed the earth before * them. 
... Bigger bands of men examin- 
ing maps, bringing steam shovels, 
excavating a tooth, a bracelet, a 
whole dead civilization. . . . Millions 
of dollars are spent in digging 
every year. Following are signifi- 
cant efforts and exhumations in the 
Americas during the past few 
months. 

Bones. Old bones, so old that 
they have turned to stone, excite 
the lay imagination more quickly 
than anything else the diggers find. 
Students of Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.) saw a bony 
protuberance exposed by a_land- 
slide on the shale cliffs of Los 
Angeles Harbor last spring. They 
picked and pried it loose, a bone 
five feet long, weighing 55 pounds, 
encrusted with marine fossils. 
What was it? wondered gaping 
natives. The femur (thigh bone), 
said Pomona professors, of a giant 
elephant that roamed California 
20,000 years ago when the rim of 
the Pacific lay much higher inland. 

Similarly, excavators at Venice, 
Fla., turned up a mammoth’s skele- 
ton, nearly intact. Near Alva, 
Okla., Dr. James W. Gidley of the 
Smithsonian Institution dug up 
another mammoth; also parts of 
a giant sloth. Near Sarasota, Fla., 
Dr. Gidley found a deep bed rich 
with bones for future investiga- 
tion. 

Diggers for the Field Museum, 
Chicago, returned last winter from 
the barrens of northern Argentina, 
bringing 3,000 pounds of fossil 
promacrauchenia (ancestor of the 
llama), glyptodonts (giant arma- 
dillos), toxodonts (hippopotami). 


American Man. Prehistoric ani- 
mals are now so well-known, dated 
and classified by their bones that 
fresh discoveries are now important 
chiefly as corroborations of theory 
or as clues to the mysterious his- 
tory of man. When did man first 
live in the Americas? If he mi- 
grated from Asia, perhaps he came 
only 25,000 years ago. If he 
originated in the Americas, it may 
have been a million years ago. 

The discovery, in a coal mine on 
the windswept mountain slopes near 
Billings, Mont., of a fossil molar 
tooth of human appearance, mixed 
in with fossil clams and lizards 
known to belong in the Eocene 
period, 50 to 60 million years ago, 
caused a great deal of newspaper 
talk last autumn. But experts were 
inclined to view the molar as that 
of euprotogonia, doglike Eocene 
quadruped with manlike teeth in 
its bearlike-horselike head. 

Arrow- and spearheads found 
near Ice Age bison bones near 





SCIENCE 


Folsom, N. Mex., seemed a more 
definite discovery. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist 
of the Smithsonian Institution, is of 
the opinion that man reached North 
America via the Aleutian Islands, 
or a onetime land bridge, from 
eastern Siberia. Last summer Dr. 
Hrdlicka scoured the Alaskan shore 
north to Cape Barrow, returning 
via the Yukon River (TIME, Oct. 
11). He found many traces of 
an extinct culture higher than the 
present Eskimo culture; became 
certain that Eskimos and Red In- 
dians are kindred stocks. In May, 
Ethnologist Herbert W. Krieger 
of the Smithsonian Institution went 
to the Yukon to elaborate Dr. 
Hrdlicka’s preliminary diggings. 
Before leaving, Mr. Krieger gave 
his opinion of the runic inscriptions 
on a boulder near Spokane, Wash., 
which some had held recounted a 
battle there between Indians and 
Norsemen in 1010 A. D. (Time, 
Oct. 11). Mr. Krieger thought the 
“runes” were Indian ideographs, 
recording migrations up the Colum- 
bia River for food. 

In Hava Supai Canyon, Arizona, 
Archeologist Samuel Hubbard, of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Museum, 
financed by Edward L. Doheny, 
oilman, picked and shoveled the 
banks of the Colorado River seek- 
ing traces of an “ape-man” with 
nine feet of vertebrae, including 
tail; twelve-legged dragons; ani- 
mals answering Biblical descrip- 
tions. Digger Hubbard is unique 
in his profession. He hopes to 
prove Evolution wrong, the Bible 
right, about man’s origin. 

In Nevada, on dry beds in Lake 
Lahontan, near Lovelock, were 
found the remains of a human set- 
tlement evidently of Asiatic origin 
for it had camels. Piute and Sho- 
shone Indians have legends about 
a wise race that lived in the 
Nevada desert. In 1833 a white 
trader found a live camel in an 
Indian Village. The Lake Lahon- 
tan settlement appeared to have 
been exterminated about 200 years 
ago. 

In Lower California, in the deso- 
late voleanic waste near Punta 
Baja, Edward H. Davis of the 
Museum of the American Indian 
(Manhattan), found vast caverns 
decorated with mural paintings. In 
one cave the ceiling bristled with 
arrows shot into it at least 500 
years ago. Carved stone vessels 
and long-walled lanes through thé 
lava floes indicated high culture 
among the Cochimi, Guaycuru and 
Pericue Indians whom Spanish 
travelers reported finding on that 
lonely coast in the 16th Century. 
Ethnologist Davis judged that 
these tribes were gigantic in 
stature. 


Mayan Items. Though he did 


not dig, U. S. Vice President 
Charles Gates Dawes. exhibited 


scholarly interest in archeology 
when he visited Panama last 
spring. He went home to Chicago 
bearing souvenirs from the Mayan 
ruins of Coclé Province. A _ stone 
elephant aroused his curiosity spe- 
cially; also, a possible original of 
the see-no-evil, speak-no-evil, hear- 
no-evil monkey images of Japan. 

During Mr. Dawes’ visit four 
treasure-hunters—F. W.  Kealey, 
David Blair and George Williams, 
Britishers; and Wallace Bain of 
the U. S.—were poking about in 
the jungle-covered ruins of Old 
Panama City with a gold indica- 
tor. They thought they might find 
riches buried by Pirate Henry 
Morgan after he sacked Panama 
in 1671. All they found was a few 
pounds of assorted jewelry, worth 
perhaps $3,000. So they proceeded 
inland to the Mayan ruins of 
Coclé. There they found acres of 
graves. From one grave they took 
a skeleton in copper armor plated 
with gold; with solid gold breast- 
plates. 

In Yucatan, the district court 
took action against Edward H. 
Thomson, for many years U. S. 
consul at Merida, who lately re- 
turned to the Peabody Museum 
(Boston) with a vast collection of 
Mayan artifacts taken from the 
sacred well at Chichen Itza (TIME, 
Nov. 16, 1925). Mexico wanted 
back the handiwork of its aborig- 
ines. 

Near Cartersville, Ga., Dr. War- 
ren K. Moorehead of the Phillips 
Academy Museum (Andover, 
Mass.) found stone sarcophagi in 
a burial mound. Copper plates, 
engraved shells, stone idols, etc., 
were of workmanship that led him 
to believe there had been contact, 
if not relationship, between the 
moundbuilder and Mayan civiliza- 
tions. 

In British Honduras, a British 
expedition delved in the ruins of 
Lubaantun and Pusilha, perhaps 
12,000 years old. Pyramids, spiral 
shells, stucco, buttons, figurines 
and copper ax blades seemed to 
antedate Mayan culture. 


Burglar Kodak 


“You can’t win!” say police pla- 
cards to crooks. Fresh reason for 
the statement was announced by 
John E. Seebold of Rochester, N. Y. 
Aided by General Electric Co. ex- 
perts, Mr. Seebold had perfected a 
detective camera for installation in 
rooms likely to attract burglars. 
As soon as the burglar (or any 
moving person or object) passes 
between a light sensitive fixture at 
one end of the room and a light 
at the other, the camera quietly 
takes any number of photographs 
(up to 160) of all that is occur- 
ring in front of it. Even tamper- 
ing with the light by which the 
camera “sees” to record intrusion, 
puts it into action, 
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Udedn those weary mornings, 
friends, when nothing seems pos- 
sible . . . when your head in- 
sists that you stay in bed and 
you shudder away from the 
thought of food and drink... 
it really is possible, as a rule, to 
take Eno. 

And if you do, you may find 
Eno a great aid in going through 
the day. This pleasant saline is 
highly beneficial when a sluggish 
intestinal tract is to blame, or 
the accumulation within you of 
certain of the results of dining 
very well indeed. 

There’s no other laxative 
cleanser quite like Eno. Noth- 
ing nauseating about its taste! 
On the contrary, a dash in a 
glass of water makes a bubbly, 
cooling, delightful drink that 
even the most squeamish palate 
is apt to find welcome. A cheery, 
tingling, bracing draught—at 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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once mild, pleasant to take, and 
completely efficient! That’s 
what a civilized laxative ought 
to be. 

And those qualities have made 
Eno a world favorite. You'll find 
itin clubs in Shanghai, in mission- 
ary huts in Africa, in Continental 
villas, in English country houses, 
and in the homes of discriminat- 
ing Americans from one end of 
this country to the other. 

A great aid to good living— 
Eno. You should have it always 
on hand—and take it, whenever 
you feel the need to clear out 
“the inner man” in the pleasant- 
est, most comfortable way. 

Eno, world-renowned for over 
half a century, from all druggists, 
75c and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared 
only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. Sales 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., Belmont Building, Madison 
Ave. at 34th St., New York, 
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In Dayton 

Five weeks ago (TIME, July 11) 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh wished 
to pay an informal call on Day- 
tonian Orville Wright, pioneer 
aviator. This wish he satisfied by 
driving a motor car through back 
streets of Dayton, by visiting with 
Orville Wright, by driving away 
through back streets of Dayton. 

Unsatisfied were Daytonians who, 
hearing of his proposed call, had 
planned speeches, celebrations. De- 
prived of demonstrations, the Day- 
tonians muttered and scowled. Said 
their police chief, “A dirty, back- 
alley trick.” Their mayor, Allen 
C. McDonald, said: “. . . Dayton 
will not soon forget.” Said a sar- 
castic department store, five days 
after, using Colonel Lindbergh’s 
visit for self-advertising to draw 
attention to their “spirit of econ- 
omy” bargain sale: “There will be 
no disappointments in this demon- 
stration!” 

Last week Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh again visited Dayton, A. C. McDONALD, Mayor 
this time on the course of his U. S. 
tour to stir aviation interest. Early 


Dayton soon forgot. 
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WW" BELIEVE that everyone should save 
something annually — and invest that 
saving in a home, life insurance, or sound 


securities. 


Whether you have $100 or $10,000 annually 
to place in good securities, we can give you 
the assistance you need, wherever you re- 
side and whatever your requirements may be. 


Write for our current Investment Suggestions 
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one afternoon the Spirit of St. literally deserted. So, after a brief 
Louis whirled, drifted, slid down conversation with officials, Colonel 
out of a blue sky, landed on Mc- Lindbergh sailed up in the air 
Cook Field. The field was almost once more, re-appeared one hour 
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later at the time scheduled for 
his arrival. Seven thousand citi- 
zens, shrilling and cheering, heard 
Colonel Lindbergh gravely remark 
on Dayton as an aviation centre. 

Officials of Dayton accompanied 
Colonel Lindbergh while he visited 
the National Military Home to 
shake hands with veterans, while 
he placed a wreath on the grave 
of Wilbur Wright, while he at- 
tended a dinner given in his honor 
at which Mayor Allen C. McDon- 
ald presided. At this dinner, 
Mayor McDonald presented the 
aviator with a scroll, signed by 
himself, saying, “From the Citi- 
zens of Dayton ...on the occa- 
sion of his official visit... as an 
evidence of their apprecia- 
Os ca a 

On the occasion of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s official visit to Dayton there 
was no scowling, no muttering. 
City and county offices were or- 
dered closed at noon. No depart- 
ment store displayed satirical ad- 
vertisements. Nothing was said 
about back alleys. And the Day- 
ton Daily News said: “Lindbergh 
Lasts. ... The longevity of this 
Lindbergh ‘boom’ is as remarkable 
as anything in connection with 
Lindbergh’s feat... .” 


In Germany 


Between Dessau and Leipzig lie 
about 35 miles of placid German 
countryside. Last week, four gen- 
tlemen employed by the Junkers 
aircraft factory at Dessau, took the 
air and commenced shuttling back 
and forth between the two cities 
in two monoplanes which traveled 
as soberly and modestly as trolley 
cars. 

One of the planes, carrying Pilot 
Friedrich Loose and Pilot Koehl, 
had failed to drop the “dolly” 
(auxiliary under carriage) from 
its tail upon leaving the ground 
as it was supposed to do auto- 
matically. After the first hour of 
shuttling, the dolly broke away 
imperfectly, forcing Pilots Loose 
and Koehl to earth. But their 
comrades, Pilots Cornelius Edzard 
and Johann Risticz, shuttled on, 


shuttled all afternoon, shuttled all - 


that night, all the next day, all the 
next night. 

At their second midnight they 
signaled that their hand gasoline 
pump was not functioning. They 
might soon have to come down. 
Bat their third dawn found them 
still shuttling, Dessau to Leipzig, 
Leipzig to Dessau, Dessau to 
Leipzig. ... 

At Warnemiinde, a Baltic bath- 
ing resort, an anxious gentleman, 
hearing that the shuttlers had not 
yet descended, bustled into a pas- 
senger plane and whizzed down to 
Dessau. He was Herr Professor 
Junkers, designer and manufac- 
turer of the monoplane J-33-L 
upon which Germany’s attention 
was being increasingly focused. 

After breakfast, word was sent 
up to Pilots Edzard and Risticz of 
the J-33-L that they had broken 
the world’s endurance record. They 
shuttled once more, consuming an- 
other hour at their leisurely speed 
of 70 m.p.h., then circled Dessau 
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and settled upon the Junkers land- 
ing field. Their new record was 
52 hr., 11 min., 46 sec. Professor 
Junkers beamed upon them and 
said: “We are not bragging and 
don’t feel big after today’s suc- 
cess ... [but] we never. under- 
take anything we don’t carry out.” 

The J-33-L carried 3,700  kilo- 
grams (8,158 pounds) of gasoline 
and could have carried 3800 kilo- 
grams more—enough even against 
headwinds, to carry it across the 
Atlantic, a feat which the J-33-L 
and perhaps a Junkers comrade, 
was prepared to try forthwith. 


Amateur 


When a wobbling balloon, twisted 
into the elongation of an _ over- 
cooked sausage, coiled indefinitely 
over Manhattan, rumors _§ started. 
Scanning its dilapidated hydrogen 
bag, messenger boys surmised that 
it had come all the way from 
South America. Stenographers an- 
nounced that it was on its way to 
the North Pole. After it had 
drooped to earth near Flushing, 
L. IL, the pilot, one Anthony 
Hensler, dissolved these rumors. 

The balloon, he said, was the 
handiwork of one Morris F. Hamza, 
manufacturer of draperies. Mr. 
Hamza had made it by wrapping 
up hydrogen in some of his 
draperies, by attaching a propeller 
to two motorcycle motors con- 
tained in a wicker basket under 
the bag. When the ropes which 
held the basket chafed a hole in the 
bag so that the hydrogen escaped, 
and the stern bobbed up in the air, 
Pilot Hensler decided to come 
down. This he did by dragging a 
rope on the ground which mem- 
bers of the baying gallery, follow- 
ing his flight on foot or in motor 
cars, gleefully grabbed and pulled. 
‘Anthony Hensler watched surly 
policemen pack the collapsible air- 
ship into a truck, so that it could 
be taken away for repairs. 

Planned for seven years, built in 
three, the blimp, 94 feet long with 
a fancied resemblance to the Los 
Angeles, had been intended to stay 
up indefinitely. Those who watched 
it careen over Times Square, veer- 
ing in the wind, agreed that indefi- 
niteness had 
flight. 

Builder Hamza, not discouraged, 
plans another voyage. 


For Fly-by-Nights 

When night comes down on the 
eastern U. S., a row of bright eyes 
reaching from the Atlantic coast 
over the Alleghenies to the Great 
Lakes, begins a vigil that lasts till 
dawn. Motoring through the moun- 
tains you come to these eyes one 
by one, 10 to 25 miles apart. They 
are searchlights and all night they 
sweep the sky in steady circles, 
their narrow’ shafts swinging 
around heaven from anchorages on 
hilltops. For miles ahead you 


watch one, catching its brief flash 
as the beam swings high over your 
road. Drawing nearer, you see a 
reflector revolving on a small tower 
of skeletal steel, a land lighthouse 
functioning impersonally in_ soli- 
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tude. You pass, and see a fainter 
arm of light waving over the hills 
ahead, the next eye. They are the 
night beacons for the U. S. air- 
mail. 

Similar lighthouses mark other 
routes, besides the 900 air-miles 
between New York and Chicago. 
From the air, a pilot can see his 
dark course plotted out 100 miles 
ahead by luminous, moving as- 


terisks. ; 

But if fog comes down. ... Air- 
men crash into mountains when 
fog comes down. Or they stray 
many counties off their course. The 
air mail may be hours late if fog 
comes down. 

Inventor Raymond Machlett of 
Long Island City, N. Y., lately de- 
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veloped a light of such special in- 
candescence that its long-wave 
light rays can be seen through 20 
miles of fog (TIME, July 18). 
And last week, Inventor C. Fran- 
cis Jenkins of Washington, D. C., 
offered another scheme, whereby 2 
pilot would need to peer no far- 
ther than the dashboard in his 
cockpit to stay on his course. In- 
ventor Jenkins proposed to equip 
land lighthouses such as those now 
winking over the Alleghenies with 
automatic radio transmitters, each 
unit costing only $250 and manage- 
able by the present lighthouse at- 
tendants. Each station would 
broadcast on a short wavelength 
measured to light up a_ wireless 
light bulb in the cockpit of a pass- 





ing plane. Darkness, fog, rain, 
sleet or snow have virtually no ef- 
fect on radio waves. But distance 
lessens their strength. If a pilot 
started straying off his course, the 
bulb on his dashhoard, a “pilot 
light” indeed, would grow dim. As 
he steered back to his proper 


course, the bulb would brighten 
cheerfully. 
South Pole 

Said Edsel Ford last week: 


“Byrd is a great fellow. He is a 
gentleman, a_ scientist and alto- 
gether likeable. I enjoy being be- 
hind him in such enterprises.” Said 
Commander Richard FE. Byrd: 
“Both the Fords are fine people. 
Henry Ford is great because he 
dreams and has ideals and puts 
them into practice. It was a won- 
derful experience to talk with him.” 
Each spoke after a conference in 
Detroit after which Edsel Ford said 
he would help financially to back a 
Byrd flight over the South Pole as 
he helped back him to the North 
Pole. The South Pole trip was 
postponed to 1928. 


EDUCATION 


Amherst’s Presidency 


Their habit of thinking of events 
as following each other in logical 
succession, excited the curiosity of 











THE “CADET” laughs at fleet competitors. 
You'll find that extra burst of speed and flash- 
ing performance in Chris-Craft which delights 


the heart of the owner and thrills him with a 
mighty pride. Built by the most famous race 
boat designers and builders in the world, the 
“Cadet” eight-passenger all mahogany runa- 
bout offers a speed of 35 miles per hour—hour 
after hour! 


Chris-Craft are built in two sizes and offering 
three distinct speed ranges: 
22 foot 35 mile “Cadet” 

26 foot 30 mile Chris-Craft 
26 foot 40 mile Chris-Craft 


$2395 


Interesting catalog mailed on request. 


Direct Factory Branches 


393 Seventh Avenue New York City 
3107 E. Jefferson Avenue Detroit 


Chris Smith & Sons 
Boat Co Shiota 


pica * Michigan 














PRESIDENT PEASE 


selected an eminent 
scholar. 


The trustees 


some people as to what Calvin 
Coolidge might do after March 4, 
1929, if his “choice” of not running 
for re-election is respected by the 
country. And a habit-ridden cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
wrote the following, which prompt- 
ly appeared on the front page of 
that authoritative daily: 

“Many offers have come to him 
[Mr. Coolidge] to write, and it is 
understood that some of the trus- 
tees of Amherst College, of which 
Frank W. Stearns [Mr. Coolidge’s 
close friend] is one, may offer him 
the presidency of that institu- 
tion.” 

The curious public breathed more 
easily. Ah, yes, to be sure, what 
a fitting transition; from the pin- 
nacle of U. S. aspiration to a 
position of cloistered distinction, 
where Mr. Coolidge could round 
out his days impressing lofty tradi- 
tion upon malleable youth by quiet 
example. No voice from Amherst 
spoke out to deny or affirm the 
Times’ hint. President Coolidge of 
Amherst College seemed a develop- 
ment as likely as it was fitting. 

But what a shocking development 
it may have seemed to one man— 
a man not named Calvin Coolidge. 
Only last June Amherst chose a 
new president and the Amherst 
Graduates’ Quarterly published a 
series of paragraphs from which 
the following are excerpts: 

“. . . He is a scholar with the 
classical tradition, but personally 
interested in science and its prog- 
ress. . . . New England by birth 
and outlook, familiar with the 
spirit and life of the West and its 
educational ideals, he has the point 
of view, vision, the culture, de- 
manded by Amherst’s great his- 
tory.” — President David Kinley, 
University of Illinois. 

“In my opinion the trustees of 
Amherst College have shown ex- 
cellent judgment in their choice. 

. . intellectual and spiritual ele- 
ments that make for true leader- 
ship ... finest traditions associa- 
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ted with the presidency of Am- 
herst College.”—Alfred E. Stearns, 
Principal, Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass. 

“The election ...ends a _ long 
and careful search for the ‘right 
man’ to succeed Dr. Olds, and 
there is every reason for confident 
hope that the right man has been 
found....It is significant that 
the three members of the board of 
trustees who, as a sub-committee, 
made the nomination, have each 
been prominently mentioned for 
the office and are generally recog- 
nized as well qualified for it. There 
is logic in the assumption that the 
judgment of their choice is well 
based.”—-Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican (see p. 20). 

These compliments were all ad- 
dressed to Arthur Stanley Pease, 
onetime professor of classics at 
the University of Illinois and later 
at Amherst College, who, before 
vacation in June, was unanimous- 
ly elected tenth President of Am- 
herst to succeed Dr. George D. 
Olds, who resigned last fall (TIME, 
Nov. 22). 

These compliments, two months 
old, may last week have turned 
to ashes for President Pease 
when he heard no authoritative 
Amherst voice sound forth to deny 
that, a “good” man having just 
been found, a “great” man might 
almost immediately displant him. 
But solace for President Pease, if 
he needed any, lay in the fact 
that one of his staunchest friends 
and promoters was Amherst Trus- 
tee Dwight W. Morrow, staunch 
friend and promoter, politically, 
and also class-mate, of President 
Coolidge. 


Dr. Meiklejohn’s Experiment 


As days decrease before the open- 
ing next month of the “Experi- 
mental College” at the University 
of Wisconsin, with Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn* as chief experimenter, 
President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity continues to send out bulle- 
tins. 

Last week President Frank said 
there would be some 120 students 
(men), housed with their faculty 
under one roof. They plan to 
study civilizations for two years, 
then to undertake the usual gen- 
eral or professional college courses 
leading to degrees. “The gist of 
the course of study in the Experi- 
mental College,” he said, “is that 
it will represent a study of situa- 
tions rather than a study of sub- 
jects. . . . The aim is to keep in- 
formal the process of learning.” 


At Williamstown 


At Williamstown, Mass., the In- 
stitute of Politics entered into its 
second week of conversational diag- 
noses of the civic ills of the world. 
@ Professor Henry R. Spencer, 





*Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn lost the 
(eighth) Presidency of Amherst for sub- 
jecting its traditions to radical educational 
experiments not dissimilar to those proposed 
for Wisconsin. 
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of Ohio State, saw a U. S. Mus- 
solini lurking in public apathy to- 
ward public problems. “When 
public spirit sleeps, the dark 
powers have their chance,” he said. 
(| Professor Charles Austin Beard, 
historian, formerly of Columbia 
University, ridiculed President Cool- 
idge’s “wearing cowboy breeches 
and fishing with worms.” He pre- 
dicted an alliance between the 
South and West as defense against 
the Eastern capitalistic control of 
politics. He defended the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill as “an 
experimental adventure.” 


@ Professor D. S. Tucker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, said people were not mov- 
ing from farm to city fast enough. 
He indicated that the sooner the 
inefficient farmers leave their land 
to the efficient the better it would 
be for the national breadbasket. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 


Lonesome Ladies (Lewis Stone, 
Anna Q. Nilsson). Year in and 
year out John Fosdick’s unbounded 
domesticity has consisted of smok- 
ing cigars over the evening news- 
paper while his good wife sits by, 
bored. Come a pair of Mr. Fos- 
dick’s onetime sweethearts to vamp 
him. For a while the sirens dis- 
rupt the family, giving Mr. & Mrs. 
an opportunity to realize how dear 
to their hearts was that old home- 
ly destitution. They make up, 
promising each other that “every- 
thing shall be just the same as 
it was before.” In the end John 
Fosdick is seen smoking cigars 
over the evening newspaper while 
his good wife sits by, bored. 


Madame Pompadour. Dorothy 
Gish flickered to fame as a saucy 
heroine of the common people. 
Now, snatched from her natural 
background, she is seen in 18th 
Century regalia exercising shop- 
girlish charms to enslave King 
Louis XV of France. As might 
have been predicted by pessimists, 
the Mme. Pompadour of the infant 
industry is no resourceful siren but 
a sweet, good lass in love with a 
poor artist. It was Fate which 
pushed her into a palace. 


Judgment of the Hills. Orville 
Caldwell shows how a lethargic 
giant of the Kentucky mountains 
is purged of cowardice and drunk- 
enness through the combined efforts 
of his little brother (Frankie Dar- 
ro), his sweetheart (Virginia Val- 
fi) and the War. The little broth- 
er’s strategy makes him go to bat- 
tle; the heroine’s faith pulls him 
through; the War is the crucible. 
The film drags at times. 


BEAUTY HERE cs 
ALI-IMPORTANT 


Gwe your throat, nose and 
chin constant beauty care 
Nithkweed Ceam ws all you need 


NO longer do you 
need expensive 
beauty treatments. 

Over a million women 
last year did their own 
facials, in their own 
homes, as we showed 
them how. 

They used only one 
Cream — Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream — remem- 
ber the name. The results 
were truly amazing. 


There is 
Beauty ead 


in Eve 


Jar 


———— 
INGRAMS 

Sie 

MILK WEED 
CREAM 


‘eS 


—— 


Smooth, clear skin often in two short weeks! 
All you have to do is read the five com- 


Ph ecues 
simple ways 
to improve 
your skin 

NOW 


Get at least seven 
hours sleep four 
nights out of seven. 


Eat fresh fruits and 
vegetables (those 
that may be eaten 
uncooked are best 
for you). 


Use sweets spare 
ingly. 


Ingram Milk 


THERE. tS 


BEAUTY 


ny 





are simple, workable rules 
—easy to follow. 

Then buy a jar of 
Ingram’s MilkweedCream 
and start your treatments 
now. The booklet in every 
jar tells you how. Beauti 
ful women, social leaders, 
stage beauties, screen stars 
who care enough for their 
skin to care for it properly 
write us they have used 
only Ingram’s Milkweed 


Cream for 10-20 years or more. Frederick 
F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885 37 Tenth St., 
ion-sense beauty rules given here. They Detroit, Mich. , also Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


W 





EVERY 


You need only one 
cream — Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


You can do your 
own facials — beau- 
ty treatments 

at home. We will 
show you how if 
you read carefully 
the little book that 
comes with each 
jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 

50c the jar—$1 size 


more economical — 
Theatrical size, $1.75 


cad Cream 


JAR 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge :: Hand Made :: One Shade :: For Any Maid - 50c . 
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What goes 


on in your 


business 
atter dark ? 





By DAY, typewriters click and tele- 


phones ring; motors are humming and 


machines are spinning. Everything 
is up-to-date—efficient. . You know 
it pays. 

The whistle blows—then what? Are 
the methods of the cleaning crew 
those of the middle ages? 


Cleanliness begins with clean floors. 
Make sure that the floor cleaning 
methods, in your office, your factory, 
your store, are as up-to-date as the 
other methods you use. 


Make your floors pay dividends 
Write for free illustrated booklet, describing 


the right way to scrub, wax or polish wood, 
linoleu m, tile, terrazzo—floors of all kinds. In 
thousands of factories, stores, office buildings 
—business concerns and institutions of all 
types—the Finnewt Electric Floor Machine 
is wl ing floors cleaner than hand methods, 
with far less time and labor expense; it is 
producing better working conditions, im- 
proved morale, greater public good will. 









For free booklet, address Fixwewn 
System, Inc., 98 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Also Standard 
Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, 

Canada; 114 Southampton Row, 


London, W. C. 1, England; 
Kungsgatan_ 65, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Factories, Elkhart, 


Indiana and Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. District offices 
in principal cities, 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


lt waxes lt scrubs 


lt polishes 


a FINNELL for home use. If interested 


HOUSEHOLD FINNELL, There is now 
ask for booklet, “Beautiful Floors.” 
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“President’s Bible” 


On a spring day in 1888 a con- 
servative-looking youth marched 
into the office of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, got a job as 
a reporter. Eight years later he 





EDITOR Cook 


Dutifully read by New England- 
bred. 


started to write editorials. In 1911 
he was chief editorial writer. In 
1922 he became editor. 

Had he become editor 30 years 
previous, he would have edited one 
of the most influential sheets in the 


U. S. He would have edited a 


sheet read religiously by the tight- 


lipped, tight-mouthed New Eng- 
land bourgeoisie, by politicians, 
statesmen, presidents. He would 


have lifted from his presses each 
evening the first wet copy of a 
lank-columned, pin-headlined jour- 
nal, which, even in the moment 
of its moist birth seemed austere 
enough to belong in the files of a 
Boston library; where, when he 
actually became editor, 30-year-old 
copies reposed as valuable records. 


In recent years his newspaper 
has won many honors. In 1915 the 
New Republic eulogized it as “the 
highest achievement of American 
journalism.” In 1921 professional 
testimony placed it high in a list 
of twelve daily newspapers polled 
in the newspaper offices of the na- 
tion as of most assistance in “in- 
terpreting the events of the day.” 
In the same year its strong edi- 
torials drew for it the quarter- 
back position on an all-American 


newspaper team assembled by the 
journalistic department of the 
University of Illinois. It has also 
won the honor of having more 
tight-lipped, tight-mouthed New 
Englanders scan it crossly, not 
over three-minute eggs, but after 


breakfast on the porch. Dutifully 
read by New England-bred Calvin 
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Coolidge, it has more recently won 


the honor of being termed “the 
President’s Bible.” 
Recently pocket-mouthed, mus- 


tachioed, big-fisted Editor Waldo 
Lincoln Cook wrote an _ editorial, 
titled with New Hampshire Sena- 
tor George H. Moses’ phrase “A 
Sullenly Accepted Administration.” 
In it he cast forebodings in case 
President Coolidge should be a 
successful candidate for another 
term. Said Editor Cook: “There 
would be . . . feeling against Mr. 
Coolidge within the ranks of his 
own party....Up to a certain 
point ... one can achieve success 
without ... arousing to a fury 
. . . the iconoclasts who resent the 
fabrication of ... heroes. Beyond 
that point... the resistance in- 
creases as the square of the dis- 
tance covered.” 

Devout, Bible-reader President 
Coolidge typed out on little slips: 
“JT do not choose. . . .” Said the 
New York Times: “The editorials 
of leading newspapers which have 
given him loyal support and lately 
have been not so friendly... 
were a factor. ... Copies of the 
Springfield Republican came here 
last week. ...” Said the Boston 
Herald: “The Springfield Repub- 
lican which has been the Presi- 
dent’s Bible, came here last week 
with an editorial entitled, ‘A Sul- 
lenly Accepted Administration,’ 
pointing out how President Cool- 
idge would be received if... re- 
elected. This ... had some influ- 
ence on the President.” 


Progress of Hearst 


There were seven local news- 


papers in Pittsburgh not so long 


ago. Soon mergers cut them to 
five. Last week William Randolph 
Hearst and Paul Block took the five 
down and shuffled them around, and 
now there are three. As result of 
a complicated deal, Mr. Block be- 
come’ publisher of a morning news- 
paper called the Post-Gazette, and 
Mr. Hearst of an evening print, 
the Sun-Telegraph. The Pittsburgh 
newspapers that melted into two 
were the Post, the Gazette-Times, 
the Sun and the Chronicle-Telegraph. 
The only other newspaper left in 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


Jan. 16, 1928; Round the World (westward) 
$1250 up; Jan. 25, 1928, to the Mediter- 
ranean $600 up. Europe stop-over. 
Norway—Mediterranean, each Summer; $600 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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town is the Scripps-Howard-con- 


trolled Pittsburgh Press. 


“When William Randolph Hearst 
was very young,” once _ wrote 
Arthur Brisbane, “when he was 
running the San Francisco Exam- 
iner after leaving Harvard, he com- 
plained to his father, U. S. Senator 
George Hearst, that so many men 
were fools. Father Hearst re- 
plied: ‘That’s true, Willie. But 
let us not be too hard on fools. If 
there were not so many of them 
life would be less easy for you, for 
me and for some others.’ ” 


Presumably William Randolph 
Hearst has whispered this advice 
to himself many times. He has 
followed it faithfully. But life 
has not been easy for William 
Randolph Hearst. 

He was born in Caifornia in 
1863. His father, and his father’s 
17 million dollars, entrusted him to 
the careful English exclusiveness of 
St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., 
and then to Harvard. He was 
ousted from Harvard, did not grad- 
uate; but he there learned much 
not in the curriculum. Pouring 
over the pages of Joseph Pulitzer’s 
New York World, he learned much 
that Joseph Pulitzer knew and sus- 
pected things Joseph Pulitzer had 
never thought of. Working as 
business manager and later as 
managing editor of the Harvard 
Lampoon, Mr. Hearst first sniffed 
the—to so many—drug of printer’s 
ink. What is more important he 
made the Lampoon pay. 

Senator George Hearst, a mil- 
lionaire in mines and cattle ranges, 
was bewildered when Willie came 
home and asked his birthright in 


the form of the San Francisco 


Lvaminer, The Examiner printed 
four pages and almost no advertis- 
ing, and cost the Senator severely 
for the small political influence it 
gave him. 

Willie got the Examiner. 


A few years later the Examiner 
became, as it remains, one of the 
great newspapers of the West. It 
had swelled prodigiously in size; 
its staff was irrepressible and bril- 
liant; its headlines had shot up 
like weeds; its features and _ its 
murders swept up the population’s 
pennies. 

When William Hearst came to 
Manhattan where, with money bor- 
rowed from his mother,* he ac- 
quired another jaundiced journal. 
He was to cure it of financial jaun- 
dice and infect it with another 
ocherous bug. It was the yellow 
wrappings of the “funnies” in this 
newspaper from which grew the 
household epithet “yellow journal- 
ism.” 

This newspaper was called the 
Morning Journal. Later Mr. Hearst 
rechristened it the New York 

American. Reverting to title he 


*The late Phoebe Apperson Hearst, daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Missouri farmer. Famed 
for her beauty, kindness, wit. 
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merican 
Reservoits 


ee Roosevelt Dam stores up a huge reser- 
voir of water which can be drawn upon as 
needed. The Western Electric warehouse stores up 


reserves of telephone supplieswhich can be drawn 


onas needed by the telephone companies in con- 
structing their lines and maintaining service. 
There are thirty-five of these warehouses, 2 
nationwide system which makes supplies so read- 
ily available that your telephone company can 
quickly repair the ravages of storm, fire or flood. 
A prompt service. The great bulk of items 


on telephone company orders are now filled 


within twenty-four hours. 

A reliable service. Month after month the 
records show that virtually all of the items 
ordered are in stock. 

An economical service. Western Electric keeps 
the distribution expense ratio to gross sales 
down to a fraction of the figure among other 
distributors of comparable lines. 

And distribution is but one of many activities 
in which this Company—as manufacturer, put- 
chaser and reservoir of supplies—passes on to the 
Bell System the benefits of efficient operation. 


No. 4 of @ series 


estern Eleciric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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brought out a little sister of the 
evening (the Evening Journal). 
These two papers were the step- 
pingstones in Mr. Hearst’s climb to 
red ink pinnacles of domination in 
the sensational newspaper field. 
Today the American is weaken- 
ing. The terrible tabloids have out- 





© Wide World 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
He never forgave Mr. Hearst. 


Hearsted Hearst and the morning 
New York field in screams and 
scandals is dominated by the Daily 
News. For a time (about 1921) 
Mr. Hearst fought back by publish- 
ing a tabloid insert in the American, 
which did not pay out. Then he 
resorted to a tabloid of his own 
(he has several in the U. S. now) 
and his Daily Mirror, picture paper, 
is on the make with about 412,000 
copies sold every morning. 

It is reliably reported that Mr. 
Hearst, accepting the fight as lost 


by the American, purposes to give 








that newspaper a_ thoroughgoing 
fumigation. If the plan, which he 
is known to have entertained, goes 
through, the American will grad- 
ually become comprehensive and 
dignified. 


. . . 


Since that far-off day when 
“Willie” Hearst came to Manhattan 
his record has been one of astound- 
ing success in the field of pub- 
lishing. He controls at least 25 
newspapers, eight magazines, two 
press syndicates and film newsreels. 
His papers sell to over 3,000,000 
people daily—or nearly 10% of the 
nation’s total population. 

This success is due first to the 
genius of the man. His methods 
are unlimited expenditure in the 
employment of the best news noses; 
unflagging search for features. 

Hearst newspapers have always 
made a stunning show of fighting 
for the masses. Mr. Hearst has 
fought the trusts (with good re- 
sults); he has fought ‘the inter- 
ests” (whatever they may be); 
he has bellowed against political 
graft; he supported the Bonus. 

Mr. Hearst’s motives in these 
things have often been suspected. 
His good results in some of them 
have not been questioned. His un- 
failing eye for sensational news 
when the Little Man of the People 
is belabored by the Big Men of 
the Interests has been an uncanny 
key to newspaper success. 


Against his success as a pub- 
lisher is set his failure as a poli- 
tician. Unfitted by his retiring 
personality to capture votes by red- 
ink methods as he has captured 
readers, he started under an almost 
insuperable handicap. He _ lacked 
the glad hand. He never was a 
mixer on a small scale or a large 
one. Accordingly the only weapon 
he had left was his brain, backed 
up by the power of newspapers. 
These proved insufficient. 

In 1902 New York’s Tammany 
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THE UNIVERSITY AFLOAT 


Sikyndam at Venice -Feb. 19 1927 





College Cruise "Round the World 


Now in its Second Year 


Limited to 375 young men 17 years of age or over 
Comprehensive choice of accredited college courses for preparatory 
school, college undergraduate and graduate students—business 
courses. 
Nearly 8 months of combined study and travel 
Sailing from New York September 20, 1927, returning to New York, May 4, 1928 
For second time in the history of education an entire college body will visit the most important and 


historica: places i .. 


27 Foreign Countries--37 Ports of Call 


Trips into the interior and educational programs ashore 


of the Holland America Line. Tonnage 22,070. Length 560 ft. 
This steamer is admirably adapted toa floating college and is 
equipped with unusually wide decks, classrooms, study halls, 


ttn sande gymnasium, swimming pool. 


Rates $2,500 to $3,700, including berth, meals, 


tuition, lectures, passport visas, shore trips and gratuities. Cruise Management again under Phelps 
Brothers and Company, 17 Battery Place, New Y 
Application for enrollment or further particulars should be addressed to 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 





Telephone Lexington 9051 
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sent Publisher Hearst to Congress, 
and he served through the 58th and 
59th sessions. His record there 
was notable for his poor attendance. 
When he left Congress his career as 
a public officeholder stopped short. 

Mr. Hearst obtained some 200 
delegates at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1904, but was 
not nominated for President. The 
next year he was defeated by Tam- 
many for mayor of New York by a 
bare 3,000 votes. It was said that 
the count was crooked. In 1906 Mr, 
Hearst ran against Charles E. 
Hughes for Governor of New York 
and lost. In 1909 he was again 
defeated for mayor. 


But it was not until 1919 that 
Mr. Hearst hanged himself politi- 
cally. Then his New York news- 
papers, snarling with headlines and 
cruel cartoons, accused Alfred F. 
Smith, Governor of the state, with 
“killing East Side babies.” The city 
milk supply was bad (everybody 
agreed to that) and babies were 
suffering. But a onetime Repub- 
lican Legislature had taken power 
to regulate the problem out of the 
Governor’s hands. Governor Smith 
knew this, and Mr. Hearst must 
have known it. Governor Smith 
had a genuine love for East Side 
babies, of which he once was one, 
and never forgave the publisher. 

Bitter was Governor Smith’s ha- 
tred. Three years later Mr. Hearst 
had allied himself with the pow- 
erful Tammany organization and 
was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of New 
York. On the same ticket he 
wanted Mr. Smith to run for Sena- 
tor, and so did Tammany. An 
overwhelming victory was assured. 
Chewing stubbornly on his cigar in 
a Syracuse hotel room the day be- 
fore the 1922 State Convention, 
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Governor Smith risked political 
extinction, defied his organization, 
and said he would not run on the 
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same ticket with the man who had 
accused him of withholding good 
milk from the bottles of East Side 
babies. Tammany wavered. Mr. 
Hearst quit the field and in so 
doing dismissed himself forever as 
a factor in New York and national 
politics. 


William Randolph Hearst is 
called an attractive man. His is a 
great, tall, 220 lb. figure with long 
arms and big hands. His eyes are 
bluish grey, and it is said, not very 
kind. He is quiet, almost bashful, 
and possesses quantities of that 
illusive thing called personality. 

In his Harvard days he played 
the banjo and sang songs. He still 
dances, solo, if notably elated. He 
loves candy. He does not drink or 
smoke. He collects art wholesale. 
He was once rabid on the subject 
of amateur photography. 

Despite his anti-British battles 
in his newspapers (so violent early 
in the War that he was accused of 
pro-Germanism), he owns castles in 
Lincolnshire, England, and in 
Wales. He has traveled far. He 
owns in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains of California a domain of 
hundreds of acres, luxuriously com- 
plete with castles, works of art, 
and modern plumbing. His wife is 
Millicent Willson Hearst, a onetime 
actress, active in many charities. 
They have five sons, two of whom 
are already old enough to function 
in their father’s news factories. 
Indeed, George, the oldest (23), 
already controls and operates the 
New York Mirror and the New 


York American. 


Has life been easy for “Willie” 
Hearst? Success is all around him. 
It is true he had the ten-year start 
on life which family millions give 
to any man. Unlike many a man, 
he has worked hard with them. His 
success has meant ceaseless work; 
and that (for the few men who 
like it) is easy. Politically life has 
been hard. He wanted to see 
“President Hearst” streaming 
across the pages of his newspapers. 
He did not see it. Socially, who 
can say whether life has been hard 
or easy? 
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Keep Cool witha 
THERMODINE UNIT HEATER 





Eminently Successful for Heating — 
Highly Practical for Ventilating! 


O longer need your heating equipment be of cold 
weather value only. The Thermodine Unit Heater, 
universally accepted as supreme among unit heaters, 

is now being widely used for ventilating. Simply turn on the 
switch and cooling begins immediately! Acts on the same 
principle as the ordinary electric fan. The motor driven fan 
of the Thermodine Unit Heater thct diffuses heat through- 
out the room during the heating season, circulates and cools 
the air during the summer. No adjustments— no extra parts 
—simply turn it on. Vertical deflectors provide ideal breeze- 

direction. Thermodine Unit is easily installed. 


Thermodine Unit Heater buyers are enthusi- 
astic over this new use. Makes their heating 
equipment usable the entire year. 


Don’t wait for the heating season to install a 
Thermodine Unit Heater. Order now and let 
it keep you cool during the hot weather. 


. There is a Thermodine Unit Heater for every 
size space —from the largest factory building 
to the smallest office — waiting to give perfect 


Write today for Catalog 127 ° ° ° : ° ; 
This book givesyoual! Heating satisfaction in winter and delightful 


the facts, advantages and vyentilation in summer. 


many applications of the 


—— ine _ Fm Write us today for the name of our nearest dealer. 
<= eas Ge anand He will gladly show you how to make a Thermo- 
directional advantage — dine Unit Heater work for you the year ’round. 


Stallation and accessibility, MODINEMANUFACTURING CO. (Heating Division) 
Complete capacity tables. 1716 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


Branch Offices in All Large Cities 


THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


‘FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Camel v. Man 


In Lima, Peru, a man, drunk & 
sleepy, fumbled at the latch of an 
enclosure at the zoo. He wanted 
to go to sleep. So did a camel in 
the enclosure, and killed the man. 
No one knew the man’s name, 
(Camels bite as well as kick.) 


Bear v. Man 


At Arcola Amusement Park, 
N. J., one George Romanov, side- 
show wrestler, swelled his muscles, 
slapped his paunch, grunted at the 
crowd, “Who’s nex’? Who’s nex’?” 
No burly boy came forward. So 
Wrestler Romanov, feeling potent, 
had the show’s trained bear 
brought into the ring. The bear 
patted, pawed, nuzzled Wrestler Ro- 
manov, hugged him close. Wrestler 
Romanov squirmed, grunted, 
plunged from the ring, ran—bear 
behind—to Saddle River, dove in, 
swam to safety. 


Contest 


At Grinnell, Iowa, last week a 
Mrs. A. H. Dempster stood on a 
platform, opened her mouth, called 
“Yoo-hoo!” The sound carried all 


over town, reverberated in barns; 
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FISK 
Extra Heavy Balloon 


she was judged winner of a hus- 
band-calling contest. 

Twelve women were entered. 
Some whistled, some yodeled, some 
ealled “John!” It was planned to 
hold a series of eliminations, pick 
a state champion. Interest in the 
contests has surpassed that in re- 
cent hog-calling tournaments. Rules 
announced: Call must be penetrat- 
ing to reach husbands far on the 
prairie; must be of a kind to start 
husbands home, not jin the op- 
posite direction; contestants are re- 
stricted to calling their own hus- 
bands. 


Joke 


In Pittsburgh, celluloid-visored 
Joseph Castro fell asleep in some- 
body’s office. Inspired by his snor- 
ing, a gum-chewing office joker 
removed a wad of moist substance 
from under his tongue. “Lookit,” 
he said, “what do you say we play 
a joke?” Stealthy as a murderer 
he approached Joseph Castro, stuck 
a little tee of gum on the end of 
Mr. Castro’s nose. When specta- 
tors giggled, the joker still stealthy 
as a murderer, became inspired to 
touch a match to the little tee he 
had built. Dreaming of a sunny 
beach, Joseph gave his nose a 
little wriggle, opened his eyes, 






VERYONE takes 
notice of the rugged 
appearance of the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon. 









You open the way to 
extra comfort, extra 
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age when you ride on 
these tires. 
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squealed, tried to beat off the 
flames with his visor which caught 
the flame, dashed it into his eyes, 
mouth, hair. If he lives, Joseph 
Castro may have a brown puck- 
ered face, two blind eyes. 


Shrewd 


How could a pair of shifty black- 
amoors, garbed in cast-off Pullman 
uniforms make profit out of old 
stones and garbage without steal- 
ing, begging or earning? 

One method would be to call at 
the office of a rich citizen and then 
take six simple steps: 1) offer 
him a drink out of a bottle of real 
“Old Parr” whiskey; 2) assure him 
that many another bottle of “Old 
Parr” whiskey, smuggled in on 
Pullman trips from Canada, could 
be secured at $6 for each quart 
bottle; 3) meet the rich citizen at 
an appointed place; 4) deposit in 
his automobile four cases of real old 
shoes, bricks, rocks, broken glass 
and garbage; 5) take from his 
hand $285 in payment thereof; 6) 
vanish. 

On May 28, one George Wolf, 
Manhattan architect, had good rea- 
son to be vexed at himself after 
permitting F. K. Douglas and Wal- 
ter Bryant, shifty blackamoors, to 
hornswoggle him in this manner. 
Last week Detective Finn had good 
reason to plume himself after de- 
tecting that the garbage-leggers 


were F. K. Douglas and Walter 
Bryant. 
Rivet 


In the building of skyscrapers 
there are a few details in which 
science has not supplanted skill. 
Workmen still play catch with in- 
eandescent rivets, which, when 
heated, are tossed through the air 
80, 40, 50 feet to where a noncha- 
lant figure, swaying on a match- 
stick girder, swings a pail to catch 
them. Loiterers many floors below 
stand enchanted, watching the bits 
of glowing metal leap obligingly 
like miraculously agile trout into a 
waiting pan. Loiterers reflect that 
while science sometimes fails when 
heavy steel bars drop down, skill 
is infallible, for no rivet ever falls. 

Last week, on Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan, skill failed. A _ rivet 
leaped through the air, gave a con- 
vulsive trout-like twist, dodged the 
waiting pail, slipped down through 
the air, gleaming, white hot, to- 
ward a Fifth Avenue bus-top. It 
struck with a hiss upon the back 
of a silk dress being worn by Helen 
Frawley, 17. Loiterers watched her 
being put into a taxicab, rubbed 
their eyes, gasped, moved away. 


MUSIC 


Labor Problem 


Next to poets, probably no class 
of people has been more consis- 
tently underfed throughout the 
ages than musicians. By way 
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of compensation they have claimed 
the distinction of artistic martyr- 
dom. It may be significant of a 
changing social order that U. S. 
musicians last week filed a brief 
with the Department of Labor for 
the right to be designated as 
“laborers in the field of music” 
rather than “artists.” 

According to the present inter- 
pretation of the immigration law, 
anyone who makes his living by 
making musical sounds is an “ar- 
tist” and, as such, is entitled to 
admission into the U. S. regardless 
of his national quota. The result 
has been to admit Ignace Pader- 
ewski and John Organgrinder on 
the same basis. Neither Ignace 
Paderewski nor an organ-grinder 
(with monkey) annoys the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. But 
the fact that the law makes no dis- 
tinction between them is distress- 
ing, because it harms business. 

Representatives of the musicians’ 
union point out that “saxophone 
strugglers, trombone contortionists, 
bass drummers and French horn 
oompahs” have been admitted into 
the U. S. as “artists,” thereby 
flooding the market for musicians 
and reducing the wage minimum, 
much as was the case when steel 
laborers were imported from Eu- 
rope in former years. Let these 
men be known as U. S. musicians 
would be known—“laborers in the 
field of music”—and automatically 
there will be restriction upon their 
entrance. Restaurants, jazz orches- 
tras, show producers will have to 
fall back upon the 138,000 union 
musicians. They will not be able 
to lure the beggared fiddlers of 
Europe to the U. S. with wages 
that appear fabulous to the for- 
eigner though equal to only half 


’ the current scale. 


In the last analysis, it amounts 
to a problem in definition. What 
is an “artist”? The Labor Depart- 
ment holds that “a professional 
musician is properly regarded as a 
professional artist for the purpose 
of exemption.” The Union would 
restrict the term “artist” to “one 
who is adept, has attained great 
knowledge and skill in the fine art 
known as music and who, as a vo- 
cation, practices that art for the 
advancement and welfare of man- 
kind” (Paderewski, Kreisler, Ysaye, 
Toscanini, etc.). 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Allez-Oop is the cry for clever 
comedians and lively chorines to 
lift a mediocre revue into a sum- 
mer hit. The music squeaks and 
the staging fumbles; but Victor 
Moore as an amateur elocutionist, 
Charles Butterworth as a terrified 
orator, a pair of clown esthetic 
dancers and the pretty chorus in a 
burlesque of Roxy Theatre pag- 
eants manage to boost the enter- 
tainment to the high level that the- 
atre-goers expect of a show boast- 
ing sketches by J. P. McEvoy. 


ILL the concern with which you are 
WV connectes be in business ten years from 
today? 

Do not be too quick to answer; for a revolution 
is starting in American business that promises to 
change the complexion of our whole commercial 
world. The United States is emerging as the 
leader in world trade and finance. Our new 
market encircles the globe. Our entire com- 
mercial structure is being reorganized to meet 
the requirements of this larger field. 


If your business is to survive the new compe- 
tition, the pressure for low costs that will be felt 
increasingly during the next few years, it impera- 
tively must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to reduce costs—cut manufacturing and 
distributing overhead. 


The American Telephone sty: 
and Telegraph Company, More than a million successful firms have been 
whose New ar. Office is helped on the path to greater profits through 
located at 19 roadway, : : " : 
New York City, is one of the Remington Rand cost cutting methods In this 
internationally known suc- great organization, devoted to the solving of 
cessful firms using thou- : ‘ 
pow gh gp ~ B. » K. ae business problems, are hundreds of business 
Remington Rand _ equip- equipment specialists whose combined experience 
ment in practically every would total over ten thousand years! 


department of its business. 
They are ready, at your call, to help you! 


Remincton Ranp Inc., TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


Kardex—Library Bureau—Safe-Cabinet—Remington—Dalton—Baker-Vawter—Powers 
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Remington Rand Inc., 


Send i Dept. T-8, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
i If he can show us the way to reduced costs and greater profits, we'll 
for the ; see the Remington Rand Man. 
Remington Ee Oe ee ee ee en eee 
Rand II cdciesiiinscnlacishccectbickaiicltspscnieieseapnitisiainisnlicipaestiea aunt teahaaabeadeoaadiaadiaiintinlbapiealilidiiel 
Man today! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 
—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circuration Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Bui.tpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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314% Money 


The Federal Reserve Banks of 
St. Louis, Boston and New York 
each last week reduced its re- 
discount rate from 4% to 3%% 
and by their action proved the 
angry prediction of the Chicago 
Journal. of Commerce that such 
would be the sequence of results 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City’s similar reduction the 
week before. 

According to the Journal of Com- 
merce those re-discount reductions 
were the result of the recent visit 
with Governor Benjamin Strong 
(the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank) of Governor Montagu Nor- 
man (the Bank of England) De- 
puty Governor Charles Rist (the 
Bank of France) and Dr. Hjalmar 
Schact (head of the German Reichs- 
bank) (TIME, July 11). Those vis- 
itors went with Governor Strong to 
Washington for a conference with 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

After that conference, the Jouwr- 
nal of Commerce charged last week, 
“The littl New York group that 
dominates the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem came to Chicago and tried to 
induce the directors here [of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank] to 
cut the [re-discount] rate and 
afford pretext to New York. The 
request was flatly and somewhat 


indignantly refused.* Kansas City 
on the other hand consented and 
started the ball rolling.” 

Reducing the Federal Reserve 
re-discount rate increases the cred- 
it with which bank members of the 
particular Federal Reserve District 
can supply their borrower-custom- 
ers. Money becomes “easy”; credit 
becomes inflated; money can_ be 
borrowed at a low rate, can be re- 
loaned at a slightly higher rate. 

Continued the Journal of Com- 
merce: “Europe and_ particularly 
England wants, and no_ doubt 
needs, a very low money market 
in this country so that American 
bank funds in large totals may be 
attracted to England; and to that 
end our re-discount rates are to 
be reduced, and probably Federal 
Reserve securities are to be sold, 
and easy credit is to be manufac- 
tured. 

Clarence Walker Barron’s Wall 
Street Journal, less brash in such 
business & financial matters than 
the Chicago paper, noted last week: 
“American banks are finding it 
profitable to place surplus funds 
in London, owing to higher level 
of money rates there, and such 
transfers of dollars into sterling 
have been a leading cause of firm- 
ness in the sterling rate this week. 
- - « Some American funds are 





*James B. McDougal is Governor of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Victor Godfroi, Practical Builder 


ORBES ROBERTSON, in his book, 

A Player Under Three Reigns, 
tells how Victor Godfroi solved the 
problem of building a new church 
when he became Curé of Notre 
Dame de Bonsecours. 

It seemsthat the original very mod- 
est chapel of Bonsecours had been for 
many generations a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage. When Victor Godfroi 
wasinstalled Curé, he at once decided 
to build a shrine worthy of this re- 
nowned spot. The parishioners pro- 
tested on the ground that he might 
never be able to complete the struc- 
ture—that their sacred chapel would 
begone, leaving possibly ahalf-finished 
church in its place. But the Curé was 
not to be thwarted. He started raising 
the walls of the new Gothic church 


round the little chapel, and when the 
roof was on he then pulled down 
the old building and drew it bit by 
bit through the west door. 

Weare reminded of this every once 
in a while when we see some ambi- 
tious manufacturer ruthlessly tearing 
down a profitable little business of 
local proportions in the fever of build- 
ing a business on a grand scale. 

More than one half-finished struc- 
ture of this kind, abandoned for lack 
of capital to complete it, is to be seen 
alongthe business highway. Businesses 
that would have survived had they had 
a Victor Godfroi to show them how to 
build around their little business with- 
out disturbing it, until one day they 
could draw it bit by bit through the 
west door of a great national business, 
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also being placed in Germany, to 
take advantage of higher rates 
prevailing in Berlin.” 

Concluded the Journal of Com- 
merce: “What Europe wants, and 
what the present Federal Reserve 
manipulations are intended to pro- 
vide, is an artificial expansion in 
our business, an increase instead of 
a decline in commodity prices; so 
that Europe may get more money 
for the goods she sells to us and 
so that we may sell so cheaply to 
our foreign customers in competi- 
tion with Europe.” 


. . . 


Communication 


Atlantic. The Radio Corp. of 
America announced that within a 
month it would place a “beam” 
radio service insuring high speed 
and privacy at the disposal of 
U. S. businessmen desirous of com- 
municating with London. 

The announcement came as the 
fourth in a series of transatlantic 
communication improvements with- 
in a year. Last summer the West- 
ern Union Co. completed laying the 
second of two loaded or “permal- 
loy” cables across the Atlantic cap- 
able of carrying 2,500 code letters 
per minute each (TIME, July 19, 
1926). Last autumn the Marconi 
Co. opened a “beam” radio service 
between Canada and _ England 
(TIME, Nov. 1, 1926). Last Jan- 
uary the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. inaugurated actual 
exchanges of the human voice by 
telephone between London _ and 
Manhattan and later between 
ee of Europe and the whole 
Us 

The country’s mouth pieces east~ 
ward thus seemed thoroughly to 
meet present demands. 

Pacific. And also during last 
week there was announced a step 
towards a parallel development of 
communication westward from the 
U. S. President Newcomb Carlton 
of the Western Union declared that 
his company was ready to lay a 
transpacific cable like its two new 
Atlantic cables. With radio so enor- 
mously developed laymen mar- 
velled that so shrewd a _ business- 
man as Newcomb Carlton was tak- 
ing so ambitious a stride in the 
eable field. But the science of com- 
munication has developed no faster 
than the demand for communica- 
tion. The press especially will file 
heavily on Mr. Carlton’s western 
extension and he sees the sun of 
U. S. trade fast rising in the 
orient. 

Across the Pacific there is now 
but a single cable, controlled 
jointly by the U. S. Commercial 
Pacific Co. and by English, Dutch, 
Danish and Japanese companies. 

This present cable laid a quarter- 
century ago can carry only 100 
letters per minute. During the 
present turmoil in China it has 
been found by the Government as 
well as by the U. S. press and busi- 
ness about as inadequate as a 
one-fingered typist at a_ political 
convention. Western Union engi- 
neers have long since completed 
their surveys of alternative routes 
for a new Pacific cable to carry 
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Have You Profited 


from the recent 


Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have profited materially from the stock 
-market advance of 1927, exactly as they profited from the advance of 1926. Profits available 
on June Ist, 1927, from all specific recommendations of the Institute in 1926 averaged 66.29% 


on the capital employed, in accordance with these recommendations. 


The table below gives individual issues specifically recommended from week to week in 
the Advisory Bulletins of the Institute, for the first three months of 1927: 


Purchase Present Points 
BULLETIN ADVICE Price Price Advanced 

January 1—Buy Union Carbide................. @ 97 141* 44 
January 8—Buy Chicago, R. I. & Pacific......... @ 70 115 45 
January 15—Buy Gulf, Mobile & Northern....... @ 37 66* 29 
January 22—Buy Baldwin Locomotive............ @ 145 200* 55 
January 29—Buy Remington Typewriter......... @ 128 195* 67 
February 5—Buy Mathieson Alkali............... @ 87 120 33 
February 12—Buy Colorado & Southern........... @ 90 135 45 
February 19—Buy Air Reduction.................. @ 140 195 55 
February 26—Buy New York, Chicago & St. Louis @ 190 232* 42 
March 5—Buy Case Threshing Machine....... @ 150 225* 75 
March 12—Buy U. S. Steel (old) ................ @ 158 190 32 
March 19—Buy Allis Chalmers. ................ @ 95 109 14 
March 26—Buy Chesapeake & Ohio............ @ 158 194 36 


*Profits Accepted. 


The above are the results of recent advices. Original recommendations in 1926 were much 
lower, Union Carbide & Carbon at 86, Gulf, Mobile & Northern common at 27, Baldwin at 
128, Remington Typewriter at 115, Air Reduction at 112, Mathieson Alkali at 82, Colorado 
& Southern at 60, New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 130 and Chesapeake & Ohio at 117. 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of the marked advances, further opportunities—of similar character—are still 
available. Place yourself in a position to take advantage of them! Our current Advisory 
Bulletin points out clearly such sound profit opportunities, making equally clear pitfalls to be 
avoided and stocks to be sold. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply sign and return the coupon 
below—no obligation. 


------------- 


‘ ‘ AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
American Institute , 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Public Square, Cleveland 


Cffom Cleveland 

offers a happy— 
and seldom-met—com- 
bination. In location 
and cost it is like a com- 
mercial hotel, for it is 
on the Public Square, 
convenient to all parts 
of the city, and many 
of its choice rooms rent 
at $3. 


But there the com- 
mercial aspect ends. 
Luxurious furnishings, 
quiet and friendly serv- 
ice, exceptional food, 
an atmosphere of refine- 
ment all combine to 
make Hotel Cleveland 


seem more like a private 
club or splendid resi- 
dence. And that is why 
“Clevelanders prefer the 
Cleveland”— and why 
travelers agree with 
them. 


| HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


Every room with bath. Servidor 

service, floor clerks. Three din- 

ing rooms and Lunch Room. 
Garage service. 








2,500 letters per minute. They can 
put it down alongside the Com- 
mercial Pacific sections from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, to Midway 
Island, to Guam, to Manila, to 
Shanghai—9,110 miles in all. Sub- 
marine conditions are well known 
along this route. The cost would be 





© International 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
- would prompt the Pacific. 


$16,000,000. Or the long nerve of 
commerce could be spun out along 
the great circle route from Seattle 
to the Aleutian Islands, ‘to Hako- 
date, to Shanghai, to Manila—7,100 
miles. Here the cost would be only 
$10,000,000 and the service would 
be faster, having fewer and shorter 
relays. But on the northern route 
fog would hinder construction and 
repairs. Boisterous storms, ice floes 
and the volcanic nature of the 
earth’s crust in the north Pacific 
region would menace the toughest 
cable. 

Not the least difficulty of cable 
companies is obtaining the neces- 
sary government permits to bring 
their lines ashore. The southern 
route touches only U. S.. territory 
all the way to Shanghai and would 
therefore seem the more logical 
from a diplomatic point of view, 
requiring only U. S. licenses. 

But none knows better than 
Newcomb Carlton that diplomacy 
has little to do with logic. During 
difficulties which arose when he 
was laying a cable between the 

S. and the Barbados in 1919 he 
learned not to expect from the U.S. 
State Department what he calls “the 
prompt crisp business decisions so 
essential to American enterprise.” 
Should delays arise over landing 
licenses for the southern route he 
might prefer a “prompt crisp busi- 
ness decision” from Japan to let 
him inaugurate a prompt, crisp, 
serviceable mode of talk across 
the Pacific. He once told a Senate 
committee that he “never found 
any great satisfaction in making 
any complaint against any govern- 
ment department any more than I 
find satisfaction in charging into a 
hayrick.” 
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Gold Cup 


Greenwich Folly is a wise motor 
boat. Greenwich Folly keeps going. 
That was all Greenwich Folly had 
to do at Greenwich, Conn., to win 
for the second time the Gold Cup, 
greatest U. S. speed boat trophy. 

In the first heat Baby Water Car 
of Detroit turned over. In the sec- 
ond Imp of New York hit a buoy. 
Hotsy Totsy of New York took fire. 
Greenwich Folly had to average 
only 48 miles per hour for three 
80-mile heats to win. 

Speed boat racing is dangerous 
though not so dangerous as it used 
to be when there were no restric- 
tions on the boats and speeds of 
70 miles per hour were achieved. 
Such boats were too expensive 
(over $50,000 each). The commit- 
tee limits Gold Cup racers to 625 
inches displacement. Such boats 
easily make 50 miles per hour. 
Such boats turn over easily at 50 
miles per hour. Drivers and me- 
chanics hit the water hard and 
break ribs and eardrums easily. 
George H. Townsend, President of 
Boyce Motometer, broke ribs and 
eardrums recently in testing his 
Greenwich Folly. Unafraid he 
drove and won last week the Gold 
Cup race. 





Frog v. Eagle 


Last week, the day before the 
first anniversary of Gertrude Eder- 
le’s brass-band-accompanied swim 
across the English Channel, one 
Edward Harry Temme, 22-year-old 
London insurance “clark” (clerk), 
inserted his strong body (length, 
6 ft. 2 in.; weight, 205 lbs.) into 
the bitterly cold waves off Cape 
Gris-Nez, France, and commenced 
a steady trudgeon stroke toward 
England. The English Channel 
grew smooth. Mr. Temme _ swal- 
lowed chocolate, tea, coffee, lemon- 
ade. A “giant” dogfish waggled 
itself alongside Mr. Temme in 
friendly fashion. Mr. Temme trud- 
geoned on, reaching Lydden Spout, 
under the Dover chalk cliffs, in 
14 hr. 29 min.—two minutes less 
than Miss Ederle had taken; but 
three hours, 24 minutes longer 
than George Michel, the plump, 
record-holding French baker. 

Thomas W. Burgess, bronzed 
Nestor of English natation, and 
second* man to swim the Chan- 
nel (in 1911), clapped his pupil 
heartily on a_ greasy shoulder. 
Evelyn Pettipiére, Mr. Temme’s 
fiancée, rushed forward for a wet 
embrace. A crowd cheered for the 
eleventh Channel swim in history 
and the first attempt this season. 
In London, the feat was signalized 
at Lloyd’s (insurance exchange) by 
a clanging of the Lutine Bell 
and the loud voice of a_ public 
crier. Headlines ejaculated decor- 
ously all over Britain. 

The U. S. Press took the news 





*Captain' Matthew Webb, also of Eng- 
land, was first, in 1875. 
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more calmly. Only 364 days before, 
the Ederle performance had called 
forth some of the biggest type- 
faces in the composing-room, for 
front-page screamers. Now no room 
at all could be found for Mr. Tem- 
me on the front pages of leading 
U. S. newspapers. 

The New York Times gave him 
slightly over a half-column on an 
inside page (but not a sport page). 

The New York World gave five 
inches on its second sport page, 
without so much as mentioning his 
name in headlines. The Atlanta 
Constitution gave four inches on 
its second sport page using the 
headline: LOOK WHO’S HERE! AN- 
OTHER OF THOSE CHANNEL SWIM- 
MERS. The Boston Herald gave five 
inches on its third sport page. 

U. S. newspaper-readers were 
thus assured that Channel-swim- 
ming would not be a. headline craze 
again this summer. Miss Ederle, 
now appearing in “small-time” 
U. S. vaudeville, and other swim- 
mers may have felt vexed at the 
“fickleness” of public interest. But 
beside scientific travel over a whole 
ocean, for example, muscular travel 
across a 20-mile tide-race seemed 
to have shrunk to the proportions 
of a frog beside an eagle. 


Speed Swims 


One Cealo Mohawk, not previously 
notable, last week made public a 
list of speed swims by animals. The 
New York World looked up the 
records of Johnny Weissmuller and 
Martha Norelius, fastest swimming 
humans, and noted comparisons: 


RI Y. sechiieanibiahnspustactcactaemipensciatieed 
Antarctic Humpba 
Norelius................ 1 
















Weissmuller ensnapabsiehesnnie 100 yd........ 49 4/5 sec. 
WOPOHUS ncccccsccccvecsse LOO YEooeee 1 min. 33/5 sec. 
100 yd. 1 min. 46 sec. 


RINNE ° ocssiiccsnsnertpnetvessotipeceh 100 yd....8 min. 2 sec. 
Galapagos Island Water Lizard 
dendateaninanteiananaimincenageiiaininienenanipens 100 yd.....82 sec. 
Indo-China Water Dragon ....50 yd.....16 sec. 
Hippopotamus.  .rsscsccssssescssseeveess 30 sec. 
SUINNED  cccuascchecexccnsecnsomppeesecoresss 5 +1134 SCC. 
Japanese Dancing Mouse sec. 
Cockroach sec. 
Flea sec. 







In Uganda 


Men (and women too) with 
heavy firearms standing in their 
cupboards and with portions of 
dead creatures affixed to the walls 
of their “dens” in lifelike poses, 
rejoiced last week at a_ report 
which came out of Africa via Lon- 
don. It was the first official report 
of a Captain Pitman, since 1925 
game warden of Uganda, the por- 
tion of British East Africa lying 
inland from Kenya Colony and 
Tanganyika. 

Captain Charles Robert Sen- 
house Pitman lamented the slaugh- 
ter that has been wrought on 
gorillas, of which he _ estimated 
there were but 100 left in Uganda. 
He reported that there were per- 
haps 150 white rhinoceroses still 
at large and called attention to 
their placid, inquisitive, harmless 


nature. He said, as all big-game 
hunters know, that the water buf- 
falo was still the terror of the 
water holes. And he said (here 
was where the slayers of large 
animals rejoiced) that elephants 
are far from dwindling in Uganda. 
On the contrary, Uganda is over- 
run by some 20,000 of them. 
Shrewd beyond telling, they seem 
to have learned which sections of 
the country are preserved by law 
as elephant sanctuary. Their num- 
bers and appetites are so formida- 
ble that many of them have had, 
and will have, to be killed off an- 
nually to make gardening a ra- 
tional pursuit for Uganda blacka- 
moors. 


With their trigger-fingers itch- 
ing, elephant slayers prospective 
and proved pondered this. story 
from Captain Pitman: A ranger 
fired one .256-calibre bullet into an 
elephant standing in a clearing on 
a slope. Down fell the elephant 
dead, and rolled down the slope. 
Like any good hunter in any good 
story, the ranger hurried to the 
spot. There he found, not one 
dead elephant, but four dead ele- 
phants. Explanation: the _ shot 
elephant had killed two others on 
its downhill roll. The fourth had 
chosen that spot to die of bullets, 
evidently a month before. 


Canadian Open 


Tommy Armour has only to win 
the Open Championship of Mexico 
to hold title to all North American 
golf. He was already U. S. Open 
Champion. Last week he won the 
Canadian Open at Toronto, with 
288, defeating Hagen, Diegel, Wat- 
rous, Macfarlane, Smith and many 
another. Armour was a few strokes 
behind through the early rounds, 
On the 524-yard 13th on his final 
round he put a brassie on the green 
and holed the putt for a 3. This 
eagle threw him ahead of the field, 
and as he finished in careful fig- 
ures, won the title. Leo Diegel and 
Billy Burke, Greenwich, Conn., 
broke the course record with 68, 
five under par. The first Canadian 
to finish was Andy Kay, Lambton, 
eleventh, 297, 


Amateur Voigt 


George J. Voigt, Washington 
golfer with many a championship 
cup on his mantle, has not carried 
clubs for hire since he was 16; has 
not received any consideration, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for playing or 
teaching the game; nor because of 
his skill as a golfer received any 
remuneration from any firm deal- 
ing in goods relating to the game; 
nor played for a money prize. 
Voigt has not lent his name or 
likeness for the advertisement or 
sale of anything except as in the 
usual course of business; nor per- 
mitted Lis name to be advertised or 
published for pay as the author of 
books or articles on golf of which 
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A recent investigation 
shows that this Company 
has a greater number of 
modern street lighting 
installations in the ter- 
ritory it serves than any 
other utility company in 
the country. 

Write Dept. “T” for 
Year Book with 
other interesting 
facts aboutthis Com- 
pany and the pro- 


gressive territory it 
serves, 


PuBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices 
72 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 


Serving 6000 square miles— 
286 communities—with 
Gas or Electricity 
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local subscription repre- 
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Stop! ‘she sai 
—and he did— 


at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT — New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT = Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD = Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

Saint John, N. B. 
Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation, Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 


Complete foreign travel information at 
each hotel in United System, 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


2S W. 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Tired 





he is not actually the author. He 
has not received any consideration 
because of his skill at the game; 
nor has he acted in a manner det- 
rimental to the best interests and 
the true spirit of the game. 

Thus ruled the executive com- 
mittee of the United States Golf 
Association, and accepted Voigt’s 
entry for the National Amateur 
Championship. Thus collapsed 
charges which resulted in Voigt’s 
ineligibility in the District of Co- 
lumbia (TIME, Aug. 8). The 
charges originated out of Voigt’s 
employment as a secretary to Ed- 
ward B. McLean, Washington pub- 
lisher with a private golf course. 
The above list of doings which 
Voigt has not done constitutes the 
U.S.G.A. tests for all amateurs. 


Self-made Golfers 


Without benefit of bars, cigars, 
swimming pools, expensive caddies, 
grill rooms and fat greens fees 
there are masses of citizens who 
play good golf. Carl F. Kauffman, 
Pittsburgh, plays the best. Kauff- 
man last week won the National 
Public Links Tournament, at the 
Ridgewood Club, Cleveland, defeat- 
ing William Serrick, New York, in 
a match play. Kauffman lost the 
first three holes in the final, won 
them back and three more, lost the 
lead, and won on the 87th hole. 
His round was 177, the loser’s 76. 


+ . . 


Twelve sets would be a long ten- 
nis match. Mrs. Charlotte Hosmer 
Chapin and Arnold W. Jones played 
the equivalent of twelve love sets 
(72 games) to defeat Mrs. Wil- 
liam Endicott and George Lott in 
the finals for the Rhode Island 
State Championship. It was thought 
to be the longest tournament mixed 
deubles match on record. Scores: 
18-20, 12-10, 7-5. 


Mixed Foursome 


Players at Montauk Downs Golf 
Club, Long Island, saw a_ horse 
and rider on the course. They 
looked again and saw a man with 
a bow and arrow. Near him was 
a fisherman. Down near the first 
hole was John Brophy, club pro- 
fessional. Brophy, with golf clubs, 
went nine holes in 40. The horse- 
man, whacking a golf ball with a 
polo mallet, took 44. (His ball 
was considered down when it hit 
the green.) The fisherman (also 
down when he hit the green) cast 
a golf ball 43 times. John Rice, 
African big-game bow-and-arrow 
hunter, shot a 43 with an arrow. 


The Horse’s Eyeglasses 


If one wakes up next week to 
see the milkman’s horse advancing 
down the block with a pince-nez on 
his nose one must not be surprised. 
The horse has become a four-eyed 
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beast. The opening of the Sara- 
toga, N. Y. Races was momentar- 
ily interrupted by Edward R. Brad- 
ley. Mr. Bradley announced (and 
he did not want anyone to laugh 
about it) that four of his horses, 
Barosa, Benedict’s Vow, Billy Burke 
and Beneficient, were wearing spec- 
tacles. 

Dr. E. J. Emons, of Akron, Ohio, 
conceived the idea. He reasoned 
that horses’ eyes must be as fallible 
as human eyes. He invented tests 
with lights. But no one would lis- 
ten. Finally he borrowed Mr. Brad- 
ley’s ear. He examined some of 
Mr. Bradley’s horses and found one 
with weak eyes. He set a small 
hurdle in front of the beast and 
Mr. Bradley watched the horse 
walk toward it and bump his shins. 
Mr. Bradley ordered his whole 
stable tested. Dr. Emons made 
glasses for four of them. They 
race truer. Previously near the 
rail or in a bunch of horses they 
climbed*; they performed inconsis- 
tently and ran good races only 
when breaking from the barrier 
far outside. Now they can see 
where they are going. They run 
fast in bunches. Racemen at Sara- 
toga are converted. They see it 
all now, like the horses. 

But serious-minded veterinarians, 
skeptical, demand further, exhaus- 
tive tests. 


Youth 


Frank X. Shields is National 
Junior Tennis Champion. Shields, 
New York youth, ploughed through 
five bitter sets at Forest Hills, 
L. I., to win 7-5, 6-8, 5-7, 6-0, 6-4, 
from Julius Seligson, also New 
York. Shields was tired but happy. 
Last winter he was beaten for the 
Indoor Junior championship by this 
same Seligson. 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Premier Baron Giichi 
Tanaka, Premier of Japan, a son 
(see p. 18). 








Engaged. The divorced onetime 
Countess Salm von Hoogstraeten, 
originally prominent Miss Millicent 
Rogers of Manhattan; to a rich 
Argentinean scion, Arthur Perlata 
Ramos, of Buenos Aires. 


Married. Onetime (1913-16) As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Henry S. Breckenridge, Princeton 
707; to Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root, 
onetime wife of a nephew of potent 
Republican jurist Elihu Root; in 
Washington, D. C. 


. . . 


Married. John A. Perdicaris, 
nephew of that Ion Perdicaris 
whose capture by the late Moroc- 
ean bandit lord, Mulai Ahmed er- 
Raisuli, created an _ international 





*Racing term meaning to rear up. 
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stir in 1904;* to Miss Eunice Max- 
well Howard of Dayton, Ohio; at 
the Hotel Ritz-Carlton, Manhattan. 
He, a rich tobacco importer of 
Manhattan, Paris and Venice, hast- 
ened to sail for Europe last week 
with his bride. 


Married. Col. H. H. Sir Hari 
an, & c, t. by. B.C. V. 0, 
Maharajah of Jammu & Kashmir, 
once notorious as “Mr. A.,” the 
victim of a “badger game” staged 
by international crooks (TIME, 
Dec. 15, 1924); at Srinagar, India. 
Despatches, mutilated in transmis- 
sion, did not state the name or 
rank of the bride. 


Died. Miss Marion Frances Stat- 
ler, 20, daughter of Ellsworth M. 
Statler, famed hotelman; at Great- 
neck, L. 1; of heart disease. 


Died. William C. Prout, 40, presi- 
dent of the American Olympic 
Council (Olympic Games); in Bos- 
ton; after a long illness. 


Died. Harold Bolster, broker, 
husband of stage and cinemac- 
tress Madge Kennedy; at Los An- 
geles. She raced by airplane from 
San Francisco to his death-bed, 
too late. 


. . . 


Died. Major General Leonard 
Wood, 66, Governor General of the 
Philippines; in Boston (see page 
{i 


Died. Rutherford Platt Hayes, 
69, son of the late U. S. President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and brother 
of the President’s only surviving 
son, Col. Webb C. Hayes, who still 
occupies the old family mansion in 
Fremont, Ohio; at Tampa, Fla.; 
aftef a lingering illness. 


Died. John Dillon, M. P., 76, 
renowned, dynamic, and strapping 
Irish politician; in London, after a 
major abdominal operation. A life- 
long friend of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Power (“Tay Pay”) O’Con- 
nor, “Father of the House of Com- 
mons,” he was also the great con- 
temporary and successor to Charles 
Stewart Parnell in the finally suc- 
cessful fight of the Irish pro- 
letariat against the abuses of Irish 
landlordism. 


e 


Died. Mrs. Sophie Ridgely Har- 
rison, 100, sister-in-law of the late 
U. S. President Benjamin Harrison; 
in Cincinnati. 





*President Roosevelt demanded: ‘“Perdi- 


caris alive or Raisuli dead!’ 


BOOKS 


FICTION | 


Yesterday’s Yeast 


Feeling perhaps that his days 
grow fewer while his ideas multi- 
ply, Mr. Wells, the great educator, 
addresses himself more and more 
directly to his fellowmen. This 
time* the particular parties ad- 











HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 
-. » brainy petulance. 


dressed are such British aristo- 
crats as may have retained suffi- 
cient energy and money to be of 
use in remaking the world. 

The address begins as a novel 
and ends as a tract, the recent gen- 
eral strike in England developing 
from a background into a thesis. 
The reader is left with an impres- 
sion of Mr. Wells as a very sin- 
cere and vigorously intelligent man 
who has grown impatient and 
tedious. 

The book is mostly conversation- 
al and falls into the conversation- 
al pitfalls of protraction, repeti- 
tion and ranting. But for a long 
time it is good conversation—high, 
wide and exciting. 

A Mr. Sempack is the Wellsian 
spokesman, an angular, hairy 
length of finely developed human- 
ity who shambles about among the 
guests of a pretty Mrs. Cynthia 
Rylands on the Italian Riviera, 
talking calmly, kindly, but grimly 
and incessantly about the World 
State that science will eventually 
create. A sophisticated ineffectual 
from the U. S., a Mr. Plantagenet- 
Buchan, assists the great man by 
neatly defining as “meanwhiling” 


the occupation of all people, hin- ° 


self included, who are not con- 
sciously accelerating the World 
State’s arrival. A _ timid Tory, 
and a British Fascist; a beauti- 
ful Lady Catherine; some tennis 
and bridge players including a 


*MEANWHILE—H. G. Wells—Doran ($2.50). 
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Open Minded 
Men and Women 


within and without the churches 


READ 
Che 








Keligious Press 


Digest 


and Know What 


the various religious bodies really are 
thinking, standing for and doing. 

Don’t depend for your knowledge 
upon the biased reviews and garbled 
semi-quotations of prejudiced “‘oppo- 
sition” papers. 

Read “‘their own stuff” 
carefully and accurately condensed, 
by their authority, in The Religious 
Press Digest. 

Eastern Orthodox 
Jewish Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
and others — All In One. 


Send a “‘Quarter’’ for July and Aug. 
15c Copy $1.50 Year 


The Religious Press Digest 
2010 Enterprise Bld., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Most Smiles 
Per Dollar 


Your happy face 
will smile right 
back at you when 
you begin to shave 
with Barbasol. 
No brush. No 
rub-in. No after- 
‘smart. Try Bar- 
basol —3 times — 
according to di- 
rections. 





‘*‘Mister, you’re 
next!’ | ae 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ienclose10c. Please send trial tube. 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 


chosen largely by themselves. 
Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Sure Relief 


6 BELLANS 


yawa— | Hot water 
09s Sure Relief 


BELL-ANS 
FOR INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pké's.Sold Everywhere 


Scotts Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
= lawn that chokes out weeds before 

| can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of oF pees md seed, you plant stolons or 
by cho} g fuxurfant praseand ina s ow weeks you have 

—~ a es the deep green pile of a 
all about this unusual 
tue _ ou a iasteeted booklet “Bent Lawns.’ 
ed on request. 


O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
366 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


Life without health is a sad 
affair. Nothing seems worth 
while—success— money—love—noth- 
ing can befully enjoyed. Yet daily, 
folks eat their way to ill-he alth 
through lack of knowledge. Scien- 
tists claimthat the food we eat 
makes certain chemical re-ac- 
tions on the physical body re- 
sulting in health or illness, 

DO YOU know what to eat— 
what food combinations aregood 
orinjurious? These and other 

vital questions are answered by Dr. Frank 
cCoy, internationally famous health specialist 
in his book. 


The Fast Way to Health 


Over 100,000 already sold, It tells in plain un- 
derstandable language the influence of food on 
health with instructions on how to eat to regain 
and maintain health for both adults and children. 
It gives details of authentic cures, through proper 
diet, of almost every human ailment. ‘Worth 

000.00 of anyone’s money, I mean just that,” 
says R. J. Cromie, Owner and publisher Vancou- 
ver Sen. 

. McCoy has helped, thousands. He can 

e you, too! Formerly $5, now specially priced 

help Sent COD if desired. If not fully pleased 
aor book in 5 days and your money promptly 
refunded. 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 
1388 Brack Shops Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Puppy Clarges- (female); and 
Cynthia’s intensely inarticulate 
husband, Philip, are the audience 
to whom the deplorable nature of 
“meanwhiling” is revealed with 
varying effects. 

Cynthia Rylands is with child. 
Her discoveries, first of Philip and 
Puppy Clarges in the bath house, 
then of Lady Catherine kissing Mr. 
Sempack, necessitate for her a 
courageously thoughtful analysis 
of love, sex and the creative ap- 
plication of energy. Assisted by 


Mr. Sempack, Cynthia and Philip” 


convert Philip’s defection into a 
beginning of wisdom for her, of 
action for him. They are closer 
than ever when he goes to London 
to correct the capitalistic errors of 
his collier-uncle. 

With Mr. Sempack looming near, 
Philip turns socialist, improves his 
diction and spelling, begins writ- 
ing adult (“real”) letters to Cyn- 
thia, reporting the strike and his 
own evolution from an amiable 
parasite into a _ social thinker. 
Cynthia writes back and in addi- 
tion keeps a journal. The reader 
is denied, or spared, very little 
that they think or feel, with the 
result that the World State, 
though it must be nearer with po- 
tent young Philip on its side, re- 
mains vague in outline and seems 
to belong only to the Rylands’, Mr. 
Sempack and Author Wells. 

The Significance of a new Wells 
book nowadays is somewhat the 
same as one more cake of yeast in 
a maturing batch of beer. To the 
enormous public that reads him, 
Mr. Wells long since imparted the 
whole quality, if not the whole 
quantity, of his fine ferment. 
Meanwhile might have started up 
a great fizzing two decades ago 
when Mr. Wells was building time- 
machines and worlds beyond the 
Milky Way. Now, with its hisses, 
slanging and slam-banging at Brit- 
ish politics, at the U. S., Com- 
munism, Fascism and nearly every- 
thing not strictly Wellsian, it seems 
like brainy petulance nagging at 
society to hurry up and become 
Men Like Gods without further de- 
lay. Some of the old _ bubbling 
fancy is there, and some of the 
sense of life welling up from 
primordial springs into the clear 
atmosphere of intellect, as in The 
Outline of History. But Guide 
Wells to Utopia has grown cranky. 
He snarls as well as chaffs at a 
world with the gout. 


NON-FICTION 


““Damnable Experiences” 


CANNIBAL NiGHTs—Captain H. 
E. Raabe—Payson & Clarke ($3). 
Luncheon comrades of Captain 
Raabe in Jersey City, N. J., have 
at last overcome his reluctance to 
“write up” some of the things that 
happened to him in and after 1874 
when, a lad of 13, he shipped before 
the mast of a Yankee clipper to 
Australia and was_ shanghaied 
thence into the South Sea islands 
by pirate-traders. Captain Raabe 
apologizes for his literary short- 
comings but hopes that his abso- 
lutely true story “may prove 
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worth while to those with robust 
enough stomachs to appreciate the 
damnable experiences I lived 
through. .. .” 

The reader needs robust nerves 
as well as a stomach. Not two 
pages have elapsed before the 18- 
year-old Raabe, with quantities of 
ale exhilarating his Viking blood, 
is slashing and _ skewering tre- 
mendous opponents in a _ barroom 
cutlass duel. In another two pages 
he is actually pumping a windlass 
to the tune of “Sixteen Men on the 
Dead Man’s' Chest.” A whole pi- 
rate crew then goes rum crazy and 
fights with bottles. Whereupon a 
gigantic waterspout, which is the 
devilish eye of a “white squall,” 
which is something that makes a 
typhoon seem a trifle, hits the ship 
squarely. : 

Soon after his’ 15th birthday, 
Mr. Raabe becomes an officer. and 
the cutthroat crew cries, “Hip, hip, 
for our second mate!” 

Love turns up in the mysterious 
person of an island girl, who dives 
off the ship immediately after 
boarding it, to save our hero by 
slitting the belly of a tiger shark 
with her ten-inch knife. But this 
love is wholly platonic and never 
interferes with the “damnable ex- 
periences” among cannibals, octopi, 
pirates and violent acts of God. 
After reading ‘these ‘324 corpse- 
strewn pages the reader can scarce- 
ly believe that Captain Raabe lived 
through to cruise, as he does today, 
out of Flushing Bay in a tame 
little 40-foot yawl. 


Theatre Instinct 


THE THEATRE IN 
Evreinov—Brentano ($3.50). M. 
Evreinov’s Russian ingenuity has 
excelled in such varied activities 
as circus performing, archaeology, 
law, novels, history and flute-play- 
ing, but his chief passion and 
reputation are in the theatre. This 
book, a more or less formal at- 
tempt to enunciate a _ philosophy, 
elaborates Shakespeare’s dictum 
about all the world being a stage. 
Poet Robert Burns would have been 
interested, for M. Evreinov touches 
also on the problem of seeing one- 
self as seen by others. “The 
Theatre of Oneself,” says M. 
Evreinov, is conducted by every 
human being in all those acts 
wherein the human being is distin- 
guishable from lower animals. 
Whatever one does—brushing hair, 
walking. with poise, eating neatly 
—is “theatrical” if self-conscious- 
ness enters the process. It is an 
ingenious thesis, cleverly spun. 
And, not surprisingly, it is spun 
too far. Biologists and psycholo- 
gists, after learning that “theatri- 
calness” is a peculiarly human at- 
tribute, will be puzzled to hear 
that the strutting of cock birds, 
the romping of dogs and even the 
protective coloration of plants, are 
not functions of the instincts of 
sex, combat, self-preservation, etc. 
but are, according to theatrical M. 
Evreinov, expressions of a hither- 
to. unnoticed “theatre” instinct, 
deepest of all. 


Lire—Nicolas 
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